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From Household Words. 


THE LISTENING ANGELS. 


Brive against the bluer heavens 
Stood the mountain calm and still ; 

Two white angels, bending earthward, 
Leant upon the hill. 


Listening leant those silent angels, 
And I also longed to hear 

What sweet strain of earthly music 
Thus could charm their ear. 


I heard the sound of many trumpets, 
And a warlike march draw nigh ; 
Solemnly a mighty army 
Passed in order by. 


But the clang had ceased ; the echoes 
Soon had faded from the hill ; 

While the angels, calm and earnest, 
Leant and listened still. 


Then I heard a fainter clamor : 
Forge and wheel were clashing near, 
And the reapers in the meadow 
Singing loud and clear. 


When the sunset came in glory, 
And the toil of day was o’er, 

Still the angels leant in silence, 
Listening as before. 


Then, as daylight slowly vanished, 
And the evening mists grew dim, 
Solemnly from distant voices 


Rose @ vesper hymn. 
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But the chant was done ; and, lingering, 
Died upon the evenin "air ; 

Yet from the hill the radiant angels 
Still were listening there. 


Silent came the gathering darkness, 
Bringing with it sleep and rest ; 
Save a little bird was singing 
In her leafy nest. 


Through the sounds of war and labor 
She} had warbled all day long, 

While the angels leant and listened 
Only to her song. 


But the starry night was coming, 
And she ceased her little lay ; 
From the mountain-top the angels 


Slowly passed away. 





From the Louisville Journal. 
THE LITTLE SHOE. 
BY MARY NEAL. 


, I Founp it here — a worn-out shoe, 


All mildewed with time, and wet with dew. 
°T is a little thing ; ye would it by 
With never a thought, or word, or sigh ; 
Yet it stirs in my spirit a hidden well, 

And in eloquent tones of the past doth tell. 


It tells of the little fairy child 

That bound my heart with a magic wild, 
Of bright blue eyes and golden hair, 
That ever shed joy and sunlight there — 
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Of a prattling voice, so sweet and clear, 
And the tiny feet that were ever near. 


It tells of hopes that with her had birth, 
Deep buried now in the silent earth ; 

Of a. heart that had met an answering tone, 
That again is left alone —alone ! 

Of days of watching and anxious prayer — 
Of a night of sorrow and dark despair. 


It tells of a form that is cold and still — 

Of a little mound upon yonder hill, 

That is dearer far to a mother’s heart 

Than the classic ‘* statues of Grecian art,’’ 
Ah ! strangers may pass with a careless air, 
Nor dream of the hopes that are buried there. 


O ye, who have never o’er loved ones wept — 

Whose brightest hopes have never been swept 

Like the pure white cloud from the summer 
sky — 

Like the wreath of mist from the mountain 
high — 

Like the rainbow, beaming a moment here, 

Then welting away to its native sphere ;—~ 


Like rose-leaves, loosed by the zephyr’s sigh — 
Like that zephyr wafting its perfame by — 
Like the wave that kisses some graceful spot, 
Then passes away — yet is ne’er forgot ; 

If like these your life-hopes have never fled, 
Ye cannot know of the tears I shed. 


Ye cannot know what a little thing 

From Memory’s silent fount can bring 

The voice and form that were once so dear. 
Yet there are hearts, were they only here, 
That could feel with me, when, all wet with 


dew, 
I found it this morning — this little shoe. 
Corydon Ia., July, 18538. 





From the London Morning Post. 
THE ENGLISHMAN IN VENICE. 


Lona I dreamed of rare old Venice — 
Venice bright, and freé, and brave ; 
Saw her people, scant but hardy, 
Win their city from the wave ; 

Saw, from scattered islets springing, 
Tower, and dome, and palace fair ; 
Saw her sailors, lithe and sturdy, 
Sea, and storm, and battle dare. — 


Long I dreamed of proud old Venice — 
Venice of the conquering sword ; 

Saw her host of famous Captains 
Driving back the Moslem horde ; 

Saw her matchless blind old Hero, 
Trample on the Im *s sign ; 

Saw him plant the blessed Standard 
Where ’t was set by Constantine. 


Then I dreamed of golden Venice — 

Venice rich, and learned, and wise ; 
Saw, full-robed, her mighty masters, 
Sweeping by in lordly guise ; 





THE ENGLISHMAN IN VENICE.—A GOOD NIGHT. 


Saw great Paul and glorious Titian 
Strike from heaven itself their light ; 
Saw them frame those deathless heir-looms, 
Starring yet their country’s night. 
But I woke in fallen Venice — 
Fallen low and falling yet ; 

Saw her nameless among nations, 
Knew her sun of glory set ; 

Saw. her palaces deserted, 

Turned to uses vile and low ; 

Knew her old Patrician’ glories 
Nought but tales of long ago. 


But I woke in ruined Venice — 
Venice of the watery ways ; 

Saw a people, poor and idle, 

Shuffle through ignoble days ; 
Saw-the merchants’ great Rialto 
Filled with costermongers’ stalls ; 
Saw her stately havens empty, 
Travellers’ shows her council halls. 


Aye ! I woke in Austria’s Venice — 
Venice tame beneath her yoke; 

Saw the Austrian bayonet gleaming, 
Heard the Teuton’s guttural croak ; 
Saw, by night, a phantom gliding 
On the waters, dark and slow ; 
Heard, beneath the Wingéd Lion, 
Muttered wailings come and go, 





From the Transcript. 
A GOOD NIGHT. 
BY MRS. H. J. LEWIS. 


Wirn the day’s garments lay 
Thine earthly cares owny 
As an o’er-wearied child casts down its toys ; 
Bid the wild throbbing cease 
That broke thy heart’s dee 
Amid life’s surging waves of griefs 


Take to thy darkened room 
No shade of inward gloom, 
Since angels gather there to guard thy rest ; 
And through the silent night 
Gather from fields of light 
Some healing herbs to bind unto thy breast. 


From life’s perplexed affairs, 
Its memories, hopes, and prayers, 

Thou wilt lie down to slumber sweet and deep ; 
But who can say for thee 
Where shall the wakening be ? 

Will earth or heaven the hariee harvest reap? 


Go, then, forgiving all, 
Upon thy to call, 
Life’s crown of thorns no longer on thy brow ; 
And, fanned by angels’ wings, 
Dream of all glorious things, 
And with thy guides at heayenly altars bow. 


Fresh as the morning dew 
Begin thy life anew, 
If such thy Father’s will; upon the earth ; 
Pluck from the past its flowers - 
To future hours, 
But leave the thorns in soil that gave them birth. 
September, 1853. 


peace 
and joys. 




















MEMOIRS OF THOMAS MOORE. 


From the Quarterly Review. 
Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence 9, 
Thomas Moore. Edited by the Right Hon- 
orable Lord John Russell, M. P. Vols. I., 
II., II.,and IV. 1853. 


We have given our general views of Mr. 
Moore’s lite character, as well. as of some 
of his principal productions, go fully on former 
occasions that, on the present, we shall con- 
fine our observations to the special contents of 
the volumes before us. This is a task which 
we wish we could have spared ourselves ; for 
we have but little to commend either in the 
substance or the circumstances of the publica- 
tion — which has not merely disappointed the 
general reader, but must, we believe, have 
given pain to every one who has any regard 
for the memory of poor Moore. 

The book presents us with, first, an auto- 
biographical sketch of Moore’s earlier life, of 
which a good deal seems to us very apocry- 
phal, and what is of any value has been 
already before the public in the prefaces to 
the collected edition of his works ; secondly, 
a number of letters, already above 400, chiefly 
to his mother, and Mr. Power the publisher 
of his ‘* Melodies ;”’ thirdly — but much the 
larger and and more important section, occu- 
pying half the second and the whole of the 
third and fourth volumes — a Diary — begin- 
ning in August, 1818, and thenceforward 
inost assiduously and minutely kept — of not 
merely the incidents of his literary and do- 
mestic life, but the sayings and doings of the 
extensive and variegated society in which he 
moved. 

These materials he ueathed under the 
following clause of his will (dated 1828) : — 


T also confide to my valued friend Lord John 
Russell (having obtained his kind promise to un- 
dertake this service for me) the task of looking 
over whatever papers, letters, or journals, I may 
leave behind me, for the purpose of forming from 
them some kind of publication, whether in the 
shape of memoirs or otherwise, which may afford 
the means of making some provision for my wife 
and family. — Preface, p. i. 


On this Lord John observes ‘that the 
reader will not wonder that he has thought 
it right to comply with the request of his de- 
ceased friend.” To the grovel proposition 
we cheerfully assent, but the manner in which 
the task has been executed is a very different 
question. Every one recollects his friend 
Sydney Smith’s description of his lordship’s 
readiness to undertake any thing and every 
thing —to build St. Paul’s—cut for the 
stone — or command the Channel fleet. We 
cannot guess what he might have been as an 
architect, an anatomist, or an admiral, but he 
is assuredly a very indifferent editor. 

His position, indeed, is altogether a strange 
one. We see him in the political world exe- 
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cuting the most important duties without an 


of | office, and in his literary capacity accepting a 


very important office without performing its 
pane A ordinary duties. He is! also, wood, 
simultaneously — the correspondence of 
Mr. Fox. Yet it evidently never once occurs 
to him, that one who .has so many irons in 
the fire runs a risk of burning his fingers. 

In the first place, the volumes are — what 
is called — edited in the most slovenly and 
perfunctory style. For instance : — 

At the close of the Letters we find one of 
the few, and generally very idle notes that he 
condescends to give us : — 


*,* These letters are, many of them — most 
of them, I may say — without a full date, and I 
fear several have been wrongly placed. — 
J. R.—i. 141. 


‘* Fear !”? any one who had read the Letters 
must have been sure of it; and why is it so? 
What is the use of an editor but to look after 
such things? and, in this case, we really be- 
lieve that it might have been done by an 
hour’s attentive perusal and comparison with 
the = contents © the — a — 
materials are not only negligently misp 
— but, if Lord John had, > Se intimates. a 
power of selection, in many instances very ill- 
chosen. We by no means quarrel with his 
having given us much that may appear trifling 
— it was incident to the nature of the task he 
had undertaken — but we smile at the pomp- 
ous solemnity with which he endeavors to 
excuse such an unsifted accumulation of 
ee and nothings as we have now be- 
fore us, 


Mr. Moore (his lordship says) was one of 
those men whose genius was so remarkable that 
the world ought to be acquainted with the 
daily current of his life and the lesser traits of 
his character. — p. vi. 


To this we may make the old reply, Je n’en 
vois pas la nécessité. Mr. Moore was a lively 
and popular writer, and a most agreeable com- 
panion, and well entitled to a special biogra- 
phy, but we never imagined that the recesses 
of his private life were to afford anything so 
emphatically important to mankind. 

dmitting, however, as we are quite willing 
to do, the amusement and even the instruc- 
tion to be derived from a Dutch delineation 
of the smaller details of social life, it is essen- 
tial even to that petty pleasure to know some- 
thing about the company into which we are 
thus introduced. Of the many hundred per- 
sons who are more or less prominent actors in 
the long melo-drame of Moore's life, there are 
not above a couple of dozen that would not 
require a nomenclator, while the editor has 
not thought fit te fix the identity of any one, 
and leaves us a mere mob of undistinguisha- 





ble names. There are, or seem to be, five or 
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six different tribes of Moores, three or four 
septs of Nugents, four or five clans of Doug- 
lasses, Smiths in their usual abundance, and 
long strings of ‘* Brown — Jones — Robin- 
son,’’ and the like, but not a hint from the 
writer or the editor ‘which of the Browns, 
Joneses, or Robinsons is the party concerned. 
Lord John, we admit, may say that in the 
great majority of cases we should pany 
think any explanation that, could be given 
very barren and unprofitable. Just so: but 
what is that excuse but a proof that the 
greater part of the work is itself unprofitable 
and barren; for what interest can there be 
about the sayings and doings of people whose 
personal identity is not even worth realizing! 

There is one instance of this neglect or re- 
serve so remarkable and so unaccountable that 
it seems to throw something of suspicion 
where we are sure Lord John could have ‘had 
none — we mean the announcement of Moore’s 
marriage. We need not say in what a vari- 
ety of ways such an event influences any man’s 
———— life. In Moore’s case it seems to 
have been singularly imprudent, and, if not 
clandestine, at least very mysterious, and 
must have been the cause of much embarrass- 
ment, and, in spite of his joyous and sanguine 
temper, of constant anxiety. Almost every 

of the Diary, and man 8 twice or 
thrice over, testify how vividly, how ostenta- 
tiously, he produces and mgeebaete the happy 
consequences of this alliance ; but those + A 
will take the trouble of looking closer will see 
that he seems to have been in a constant 
fidget about the various shades of coolness or 
countenance with which his choice was re- 
ceived, and that his feelings towards individ- 
uals were evidently sweetened or soured ac- 
cording to this special influence; and yet all 
that either he or his editor tells us on this 
affair which predominates over every hour of 
his after life is this — 

— At 252 of the first volume, under 
date ‘* May, 1811,” he writes to his mother 
that he is to meet at breakfast at Lady Done- 
gal’s* and at dinner at Mr. Rogers’, 


A person whom you little dream of, but whom I 
shall introduce to your notice next week. 


* Barbara, the daughter of the Rev. Dr. God- 
frey, became, in 1790, the third wife of the first 
Marquis (then Earl) of Donegal. He died in 
1799. Lady Donegal and her sisters Mary and 
Philippa seem to have lived together ; ‘hence 
Moore always speaks of them as the Donegals. 
They were amongst the earliest, kindest, and most 
sensible of Moore’s friends; and a few of Miss 
Mary Godfrey’s letters to him, full of lively talk 
and excellent advice, are certainly the best things 
in the volumes. It is not, stated, and we very 
much doubt, that Lady Donegal knew anything of 


Miss Dyke before the marriage, but she immedi-| P. 


ately, as Moore phrases it, “ took her by the hand.”’ 


Lady Donegal died in 1829. Of Miss Godfrey we | parts 


regret that we know nothing but her half-dozen 
agreeable letters. 





MEMOIRS OF THOMAS MOORE. 


To which the editor appends this note :— 


Mr. Moore was married to Miss Dyke on 
March 22, 1811, at St. Martin’s Church in Lon- 
don. 


Surely, after Lord John’s dissertation on the 
necessity of the world’s being made acquainted 
with the minute details of Mr. Moore’s life, 
it is very strange to find him thus slurring 
over the chief personage and topic ofall. We 
throw into a foot-note a few words on this 
subject (chiefly collected from the Diary), 
which seem necessary to supply the editor’s 
injudicious omission, and to explain Moore's 
real position. We do so the more willingly, 
lest our silence, added to that of Lord John, 
should lead to a suspicion that anything could 
be truly said derogatory in the slightest de- 
gree from the merits of ‘‘ this excellent per- 
son,” as she is, no doubt justly, described by 
Lord John, and by every one else that we 
have ever heard of her.* 

But besides these obvious defects of Lord 
John’s editorial system, some questions of 
more serious importance present themselves. 
He considers it, he says, ‘‘ clear,’’ that 


by assigning to me the task of “ looking over 
whatever papers, letters, or journals,’’ he might 
leave behind him, ‘‘ for the purpose of forming 
from them some kind of publication, whether in 
the shape of memoirs or otherwise,’’ he meant to 
leave much to my discretion. —i. ix. 


It is clear Lord John could not rationally 
have accepted the duty without some degree 


* Mr. Dyke was, we are informed, a subaltern 
actor on the Irish stage ; he also gave lessons in 
dancing, and showed some artistic talents in scene 
painting. He had three daughters; the eldest 
married a Mr. Duff, also, we have been informed, 
on the stage, and the youngest Mr. Murray of the 
Edinburgh Theatre (ii. 208) ; the second, Eliza- 
beth, born in 1793, was the wife of Moore. They 
were all on the stage (i. 304), when youngas dan- 
cers, and afterwards as actresses’; in both these 
capacities they were engaged to fill the female 
parts in the Amateur Theatricals of Kilkenny in the 
years 1809 and 1810, when Moore, then one of the 
performers (and it is said a very good one), be- 
came acquainted with them, and enamored of Mise 
E. Dyke. The courtship commenced at Kilkenny 
(iv. 103), was continued in Dublin (ib. 126), but, 
it seems, without the knowledge of Ais family, as 
his mother, we see, did not hear of the match for 
two months after it had taken place, and then, ar 
being with “ one she little dreamed of.” It ap 
pears that these young persons were always under 
the care of their mother, and their personal char- 
acters were irreproachable. The Kilkenny play- 
bills supply a fact that should be noticed. The 
season was about the October of each year. In 
1809 Miss E. Dyke appears constantly, and she 
and Moore played repeatedly Lady Godiva and 
eeping Tom together. In 1810 her name is not 
found in the bills, and her sisters took her usual 
We conclude that Moore had then made 
up his mind to the match, and his delicacy had in- 
duced the lady to quit the stage. 
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of control — not, however, an arbitrary, but 
a responsible ae. - - 
en a man of stron feelings like 
Lord John Russell ra hn, ar 
over a miscellaneous mass of rs, written 
on the spur of every transient feeling by a 
partisan of his own, and teeming with all the 
political partialities and personal antipathies 
of their common habits and opinions, it would 
be only fair to tell us distinctly at the outset, 
whether he makes a selection or whether he 
rints in extenso the whole work as he finds 
it; and in the former case he should indicate 
by blanks or asterisks where any suppression 
occurs. We observe that Lord John in a few 
laces does introduce, in the exercise of his 
iscretion, blanks and asterisks. This would 
imply that he has made no other suppressions 
—and, if so, the Diary must have been, on 
the whole, singularly inoffensive, and a dozen 
similar suppressions would have removed the 
chief blots of this kind that we have heard 
complained of; but here a recent circum- 
stance suggests some rather puzzling consid- 
erations, There occurs in the Diary the fol- 
lowing passage : — 

June 16, 1825. — Breakfasted at Rogers’ : 
Sydney Smith and his family, Luttrell, Lord 
John [Russell], Sharpe, &c., — highly amusing. 
Talked of Sir Robert Wilson : — after the battle 
of Leipsic, to the gaining of which he was instru- 
mental, Lord Castlereagh, in sending over to 
Lord Stewart the public document, containing 
the order for thanks to Wilson, among others, on 
the occasion, accompanied it with a private one, 
desiring Lord Stewart [now Marquis of London- 
derry] to avoid the thanks to Wilson as much as 
he could, in order not to give a triumph to his 
party. Lord Stewart, by mistake, showed this let- 
ter, instead of the public one, to Wilson, who has 
had the forbearance never to turn it against the 
government since. — iv. 291. 


This very naturally produced a letter from 
Lord Londonderry to Pord John, denying the 
whole statement, and strongly reproaching 
him with not having consulted any of the 
legitimate and accessible sources of informa- 
tion which were within both his private and 
Official reach, and which would have shown 
that the story was a scandalous falsehood. 
Lord John’s answer was prompt and gentle- 
manlike :— 


Chesham Place, May 21, 1853. 


My Lorp —I am deeply concerned that the 
passage to which your lordship alludes should 

ve been published by me. 

My first impulse on reading it was to strike it 
out, both as extremely improbable in itself and 
a8 injurious to the memory of the late Lord Lon- 
derry (!). In the hurry with which the publi- 
cation was conducted, for a peculiar p 
the passage was afterwards overlooked. I shall, 
however, expunge it from a new edition which 
is now preparing. The anecdote itself I had en- 
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tirely forgotten ; nor do I know who mentioned 
it, in the year 1825, at Mr. Rogers’ breakfast- 
table. 
It is certainly inconsistent with the bold and 
open character of the late Lord Londonderry. 
Your lordship’s denial that there was any 
foundation for it is enough to prove its false- 
hood, nor do I require for that purpose the addi- 
tional testimony of Mr. Bidwell. The story 
must be placed among those calumnies which 
float in the idle gossip of the day, and I must 
repeat to your lordship my regret that I should 
have been instrumental in reviving it. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
J. Russe. 
The Marquis of Londonderry. 


This candid and graceful explanation is, 
of course, quite satisfactory as to the facts of 
the Castlereagh and Wilson case, but it is 
rather the reverse on the point which we are 
discussing, and which is of more extensive 
consequence. In the first place, the proposed 
suppression in a second edition could go but a 
short way in remedying the specific mischief 
—since, as we presume, the sale of the editio 
princeps has been extensive ; — but, besides, 
we think that other parties calumniated in 
oe Di am an interest in having — 

nt of its inaccurac t on record. 
Lord oF oth ration to Lord ndonderry 
should be not the suppression of the passage, 
but the addition of a note to correct it. But 
we must further, and with a more general 
view, observe that Lord John’s statement 
that, when he first read it, ‘* his impulse was 
to strike it out” — though it was “ afterwards 
overlooked’’— admits that he exercised the 
power of expunging passages which he 
thought “ injurious” or even ‘‘ improbable ;°’ 
a vast power in tisan hands, and which 
substitutes Lord John Russell’s private judg- 
ment for Mr. Moore’s evidence. It further 
associates Lord John in the responsibility of 
ALL the ‘ injurious”’ or ‘‘ improbable gossip’’ 
which these volumes actually contain — it 
roves the culpable heedlessness with which 
a deals with his own editorial duties and 
with other folks’ feelings — and it confesses 
that the Diary issued to the world under his 
auspices was in fact a receptacle for ‘* calum- 
nies which floated in the idle gossip of the 
day.’’ These are serious admissions, nor is 
their importance in any degree diminished by 
his attempting to lay a share of the blame on 
the “‘ hurry with which, for a particular pur- 
pose,” the publication was conducted. He 
might have in some “hurry ”’ to con- 
clude the bargain with the bookseller; — 
there might even be some hurry in arranging 
and getting out the first Livraison of the work ; 
but this is in the second batch— which was a 


| long time delayed — and would have equally, 


as far as we can see, answered its ‘ peculiar 
purpose”’ if it had been delayed till the whole 
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was completed. We are, however, glad that 
things have turned out as they have. We 
are glad that Lord John had not time to ex- 
punge the e, for it now helps to charac- 
terize the Diary. and it might be produced by 
and by, when Lord Londonderry would not 
be alive to contradict it, and the memories 
of his brother and himself would have re- 
mained stigmatized to posterity fora most 
fraud. 

But, though we think that Lord John Rus- 
sell’s editorial proceedings are very question- 
able, we must on the other hand admit — 
supposing that there have been no serious de- 
viations from the original materials — that a 
more diligent editor could not have remedied 
in any essential degree the innate defects of 
the book. So voluminous a polyglot of gossi 
—such a gigantic distention of nothings an 
next to nothings — cannot, we believe, be 
paralleled, even in its present state; and 
what may it not grow to? The present work 
occupies but seven years — 1818-1825 — of 
Moore’s life—so that five or six and twenty 
remain. Not that it is all mere gossip, nor 
all trivial ; nor unamusing — nor even alto- 
gether uninstructive. 
value is, undoubtedly, that it throws a po 
deal of light, and corrective light, both on 
Moore’s genius and the character and tend- 
ency of his most popular works; and the 
‘* world,” we admit, may be in some degree 
the better for it—as Rousseau's Confessions 
tended to correct the mischief of the Héloise 
and the Emile. It also affords some glimpses 
(though less than might be expected) of the 
state of society and manners. It sketches or 
rather touches — slightly indeed, and seldom 
impartially — many public characters; and 
skims over as much of the literature of the day 
as had any relation to Moore’s own produc- 
tions. But these more interesting topics are 
so loosely and incidentally handled, so com- 
paratively scanty in quantity, and so scattered 
through the inferior matter, that we do the 
Diary no injustice in calling it like Gratiano’s 
talk — ‘‘ an infinite deal of nothing, two grains 
of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff” — or, to 
use Moore’s own words, which are really pro- 
phetic of this work in an extraordinary de- 
gree =~ 
With crumbs of gossip caught from dining wits, 
And half-heard jokes bequeathed like half-chewed 

bits, 
With each ingredient served up oft before, 
But with fresh fudge and fiction garnished o’er. 
Works, p. 520. 


Any extent of extract for which we could 
find room would give a very imperfect idea of 


the miscellaneily of the whole, and the tenuity, 


of at least half of the Diary; but, as our 
readers ought to have some general idea of the 
style and fashion of the work, we shall lay be- 


Its most substantial 
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fore them a transcript in ertenso of a couple 
of pages — and, to escape all cavil as to our 
selection of entries, we shall take the four or 
five at the commencement of his last year of 
exile at Paris and the first at his residence in 
Wiltshire after his return. 


1822. January 1st. — Walked out with Bessy 
{his wife] in the morning to choose an étrenne 
for Mrs. Story. Had Villamil, Dalton, Douglas, 
and Dr. Yonge to dine with me. In the evening 
came Mrs. Story, and at supper arrived the 
Macleods. Took to games of forfeit ; drank cham- 
pagne and brandy-punch afterwards ; then to 
dancing, and did not separate till near three 
o’clock. 

2nd. — Dined at Macleod’s ; Mrs. Story of.the 
party. Went from thence to the Opera (Lord 

ife having sent mea ticket) too late for the 
divertissement in the Opera. Miss Drew was to 
have culled to take me to Mrs. Roche’s ball, 
but instead of her came Mrs. Story, Mrs. Mac- 
leod, and her sister. Drove with them about the 
Champs Elysées ; a fine moonlight and a merry 
one. They left me at Mrs. Roche’s ; found that 
Miss D. had called for me at the Opera ; stayed 
only a short ‘time at the ball. On my return 
home found our two maids still engaged with 
their company, we having treated them with an 
entertainment for their friends to day. 

3d.— Kept in a bustle all the morning ; so 
much so as to forget (for I believe the first time 
since I have been in France) my letter to my 
dear mother, to whom I write twice a week, and 
have done so, with but few failures, for more 
than twenty years past. Dined with the Robin- 
sons ; no one but Cadogan ; a good dinner and 
agreeable day. Sung to them in the evening, 
and saw in Lady Helena’s eyes those beads (to 
use the language of distillers) which show that 
the spirit is proof. Went from thence to Lady 
Pigott’s ball. Bessy gone to the Italian opera, 
where Dalton procured her a box. — iii. 313-14. 


Such were among the most rational of the 
Parisian days and nights. As to those of the 
Wiltshire cottage — 

Sloperton, January 1st, 1823. — The coat (a 
Kilkenny uniform) which I sent to town to be 
new-lined for the fancy ball to-morrow night, not 
yet arrived. Walked to Bowood. Found ‘Lady 

nsdowne and Jekyll, Lady L. again expressing 
her strong admiration of the m. id she 
had proposed to the Bowleses to dine at Bowood 
on Saturday, and hoping that Bessy would have 
no objection to be of the party. 

2nd. — Obliged to make shift for to-night, by 
transferring the cut steel buttons from my dress 
coat toa black one, and having it lined with 
white silk. Dined with the Phippses. Went in 
the same way as before ; Mrs. P dressed as a 
Sultana and looking very well. The ball at a Mrs. 
Hardman’s (a German) beyond Devizes ; odd 
enough, and amusing, though in a small, ill- 
lighted room. Two fine girls there, the Miss 
Holtons, the eldest beautiful. Not home till be- 
tween four and five. 

4th. —The day very wet. Had promised the 
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Bowleses to meet them at dinner at Bowood to- 
day (Bessy having given. up the whole plan), 
and go on with them to Bremhill, to stay till 
Monday, but sent an excuse, and offered myself 
to the Lansdownes for to-morrow instead. An 
answer from Lady Lansdowne, begging me to 
stay till Tuesday, and as much longer 4s Mrs. 
Moore could spare me. — iv. 32, 

5th. — Have received several newspapers with 
reviews of the poem ; all very favorable. Dined 
at Bowood ; taken by the Phippses, &c. 


These extracts, though affording no doubt 
an average sample of the whole, happen to con- 
tain no entries of a class of mere trivialities 
too large to be left altogether out of our 
account, but of which a very small taste will 
suffice — such as his thus registering (a, p, 
1819) for the benefit of posterity when and 
where he ate an ice : — 


Sept. 8th. — Eat ice at the Milles Colonnes. — 
iii. 7. 

9th. — An ice at the Milles Colonnes. — ib. 

10th. — Eat an ice at Tortoni’s, —p. 8. 

16th. — Took an ice with Lord John at Ru- 
cheses. — p. 11 :— 


and whether, when he went next summer — 
(a. D. 1820) — to lod 
town (on his almost daily visit) by a cad or an 
omnibus : — 


July 7th. — Villamil and I went in a cuckoo, 
— ib. 126. 

18th. — To town in a célérifere. 

Aug 4th. — Returned in a célérifere. 


And 80 on in fifty places —varying occa- | crecy of a Diary. 


or for what precise object it was commenced. 
It may have been in part desi asa bona 
fide collection of memoranda for an autobiog- 
raphy — partly as @ repository for odds and 
ends that might be turned to account in some 
literary shape or other —and evidently as.a 
magazine of jokes and stories, to be occasion- 
ally brought out @ la Joe Miller in conversa- 
tion. He may also have calculated that it 
might one day be a proee pecuniary 
8 tion for the benefit of his family — an 
idea which the gift of the Byron Memoirs, 
and the price of 2000 guineas for which he 
sold them, may have confirmed; but neither 
this nor any other conjecture we can make 
will account for the quantity of lower topics 
which intrude themselves. We suppose that 
Ace have intended to revise and expurgate 
m. ; 
But there was,no doubt, a still earlier 
feeling — one, indeed, in a ter or less de- 
gree. at the bottom of all diaries written for 
publication — mal vanity; —and this 
influence, which is ‘‘ like Aaron’s rod: and 
swallowa all the rest,’’ very speedily showed 
its predominaney.. It is as constant and as 
strong in his journals as in poor Madame 


ge at Sévres, he got to| D’Arblay’s— though unquestionably he man- 


ages it with more tact and dexterity. In his 
social manners it was admirably veiled, and 
DO one we ever saw received so much personal 
admiration with more ease and simplicity. 
But such reserve is hardly maintainable when 
a man is soliloquizing in the tempting solitude 
and (as he tries to persuade himself) the se- 
t is a kind of intellectual 


sionally the cuckoo and célérifére for the gon- | Gram-drinking, which becomes irresistible, and 


well have added the Nos. and the fare, 


- dole and the Parisienne. He might just as ends in a delirium tremens of morbid vanity. 


We are satisfied that neither Lord Lansdowne, 


With what possible heat could he, even | nor Mr. Rogers, nor any one of Moore’s hab- 
h 


the morning after they h 


appened, register | itual society, had any idea of the extent of this 


such events as the following of his country | weakness. Sometimes it transpires slyly in 


life? — 
1828, Dec. 29th. —[Dined] at Dr. Starky’s. 


Company the Hippses, Hughs, and ourselves. 


The P.’s left us at home at eight. 


little innuendoes of his own — sometimes he 
puts it adroitly, oftener clumsily, into the 
mouths of other persons — sometimes it flares 
out boldly in long transcripts from books, 


_ - ‘ | newspapers, or letters. The amount of the 
nispir Mh. — Peer [the Maio publisher] ar-| Diary which thie eort of matter ocepies 


as Power had brought fish and oysters. 


Dec. 5th. —The Phippses again dined with | "ther op 


us to finish the fish. Also Hughes. —iv. 151. 
Or in London : — 


would be incredible if we did not produce 

jous specimens of the various in- 
genious devices by which Moore manages to 
tickle himself: — 


Received a letter from Rogers, which begins 


1825, Sept. 8th.— Walked about with Luttrell, | thus :— ‘‘ What a lucky fellow you are! Surely 
but he was obliged to go home, not being well! | you must have been born with a rose on your 


—iv. 315. 


lips and a nightingale singing on the top of 
3 


Sept. 17th. — Called at Power’s on my way to | your bed.’’ — iv, 139, 


Shoe-lane, and felt such a sinking in my stomach 


that —I stopped to dine with him. — ib, 817. 
The Di 


Born ‘‘at the corner of Little Longford 
street’? with a rose in his mouth, and not, as 


, a8 it is now presented to ua, | Most people are, in his mother’s bed, but in 


beginning the 18th of August, 1818, bas ali |“* 0"! Was Mr. Rogers laughing at him? 


the appearance of being only @ continuation. 





Saw the Examiner, which quotes my Neapoli- 


So that it affords no indication of either when | tan verses from the Chronicle, and says “ Their 
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fine spirit and flowing style sufficiently indicate 
the poet and patriot from whose pen they 
come.’? — iii. 224. 

The Examiner quoted some lines I had sent to 
Perry [of the Morning Chronicle] and added, 
** We think we can recognize whose easy and 
sparkling hand it is.”? I wonder he found me 
out. — ii. 183. 


Other persons might be in doubt whether 
there was not some other poet and patriot, 
and some other easy and sparkling hand in all 
England; but Moore has no doubt at all, and 
finds himself out directly. 


A flourishing speech of Shiel’s about me in the 
Irish papers. Says I am the first poet of the day, 
and ‘‘ join the beauty of the bird of Paradise’s 
pee to the strength of the eagle’s wing.’? — 
vy. 248. 





One is at first surprised to find copied into 
Moore’s London Diary an extract from ‘‘ Pe- 
ter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk,”’ — o ol 
frey’s dress at an evening party at Edinburgh. 
ah p. 1819. It ae the last thing tobe 
expected in another man’s autobiography, and 
to be left by him for re-publication : — on 
looking closer we find the cause — 


He [Peter] says of Jeffrey’s dress at some 
assembly, ‘‘ In short he is more of a dandy than 
any great author I ever saw — always except- 
ing Tom Moore.’’ —ii., 857. 


Argal— Moore is, even by the hostile evi- 
dence of Peter, a great author ! 

Going one night to Almack’s, he asks a 
lady whether she did not think Lady Charle- 
mont lovely — ‘* Beautiful,” replied the lady 
—so notorious a truism that we doubt 
whether Moore himself would have thought 
of noticing it —if the lady had not added — 
** as lovely as Lalla Rookh herself !’’ (ii. 333.) 

Of the conversation of a most accomplished 

ntleman and scholar, whom he mentions as 

nean of Oxford—and whom, of course, 
he had not had the fortune to meet be- 
fore — he can remember only his having said, 
after having heard a speech of Moore’s ata 
Literary Institution at Bath, ‘‘I have had 
that sweet oratory ringing in my ears all 
night.” (iv. 273.) 

r. Bowles publishes one of his controver- 
sial pamphlets on Pope, which Moore used 
habitually to laugh at ‘as twaddle —but 
Bowles, ‘‘ grown wiser than before,’’ secures 
honorable mention of this one by an inscrip- 
tion transcribed from his fugitive title- 
into the safer asylum of the Diary — “‘ inter 
Poetas suaves, suavissimo.”’ (iv. 273.) 

Moore laughs at the vanity of old Delille, 
who, on Lord Holland having paid him an 
elaborate but well-turned compliment in 
French, answered ‘‘ Savez vous, Milord, que 
ce. que vous dites-la est trés joli” (iv. 276) ; 
but he does not see anything ridiculous in 
“having himself registered a few pages before 
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that, on hearing Moore himself sing, the 
Duchess de Broglie had ‘‘ exclaimed continu- 
ally, Oh, Dieu! que c’est joli!”? 

On the 28th Nov., 1818, he goes to dine 


= — / rr a and sister, at High- 
ry, and finds ‘* Miss rs ve — 
able.”” No doubt; and we day ihe ady 


was always so; but what was the peculiar 
agreeability of that day? — 


She mentioned that she had had a letter from 
a friend in Germany saying that the Germans 
were learning English in order to read — 


Milton, Shakspeare ? — No: — 
Lord Byron and me. — ii. 229. 


‘* Bayly” takes him to an amateur play 
and fancy ball. Moore remembers but one 
detail : —*‘ an allusion to me, in the epilogue 
by Bayly, as rin’s matchless son, ‘be. 
brought thunders of applause and stares on 
me,”’ (iv. 274.) 

He meets Lady Cochrane at an assembly — 
is introduced to her—finds her ‘‘ pretty and 
odd,” which he exemplifies by her having 
told him ‘‘ that she would at any time have 
walked ten miles barefoot to see me.’ (iv. 290.) 

He dines with his old friend, Lord Strang- 
ford, at the Athenzeum, and both are delighted 
with his renewal of their early habits. Two 
days after he meets his lordship, who, with 
true rg ary ow tact, reads him part of a let- 
ter he had had from Lady Strangford, saying 
how pleased she was at his account of the 
meeting, and adding, ‘‘ I shall henceforward 
love owe as much as I have always admired 
him.”” 

His daughter’s schoolmistress at Bath fails 
—and her pupils are sent home; another 
offers to take the child: —‘‘ terms would be 
a minor consideration indeed with the daugh- 
ter of such a man as Moore!” (iv. 313.) 

When he has a mind to regale himself 
with some flattering recollections which do 
not exactly fall in with the thread of the 
Diary, he drags them in with a by the bye— 
which is with Moore a happy version of d 
propos de bottes : — 


By the bye, was pleased to hear from Rogers 
that Luttrell said, ‘‘ If anybody can make such 
a subject (Captain Rock) lively, Moore will.’’ 

By the bye, received a letter from a Sir John 
Wycherly, of whom I know nothing, apologizing 
for a liberty with the first poet of the age. 
— iii. 11. 

He meets Mr. Hutchison, just come from 
being made M. P. for Cork, where — 


By the bye, they hipped and hurraed me as 
the Poet, Patriot and Pride of Ireland. Iem 
becoming a stock toast at their dinners. . Had 
seen this very morning an account of a dinner 
to Mr. Denny of Cork, when I was drunk as the 
ca and Patriot with great applause. —ii., 
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Forgot, by the bye, to take notice of some verses 
of Lutterell’s : — 


I am told, dear Moore, your lays are sung — 
Can it be true, you lucky man ?— 

By moonlight, in the Persian tongue, 
Along the streets of Ispahan. —iii. 301. 


But he does not tell us that Mr. Luttrell’s 
authority for the fact was — Moore himself, 
who ia another by the bye tells us where he 
got it. 

By the bye, Mr. Stretch, with whom I walked 
yesterday [in Paris], said he had been told by 
the nephew of the Persian Ambassador that 
Lalla Rookh had been translated into their lan- 
guage, and that the songs are sung about every- 
where. — iii. 167. 


Moore, generally so profuse of proper names, 
omits to tell us those of the Persian Ambassa- 
dor and his nephew — but we have little 
doubt they were of the illustrious house of 
Mamamouchi, which has had so long a tenure 
of Oriental embassies at Paris. Stretch, too, 
seems a singularly appropriate name for the 
retailer of such an Eastern story ! 

This Mamamouchi report is, we suppose, 
Moore’s authority for saying that la 
Rookh 


has now appeared in the French, Italian, Ger- 

man, and Persian languages, 
Lady Saltoun told me that a gentleman had 

just said to her, ‘“‘If Mr. Moore wished to be 

made much of —if Mr Moore wishes to have 

his head turned — let him go to Berlin ; there is 

a talked of there but Lalla Rookh.’’ — iii. 
19. 


He meets Mr. and Miss Canning at a Paris 
dinner, and observed — 


& circumstance which showed a very pleasant 
sort of intelligence between the father and the 
daughter. — iii. 160. 


Our readers will by this time not be surprised 
at the ‘‘ pleasant sort’? of sympathy which 
Moore’s ingenuity was on the watch to detect 
between these two brilliant intelligences. 
“ J,”’ adds the diarist — 


I told a story to Miss Canning, which the 
father was the only one who overheard, and 
it evidently struck them both as very comical. 
— id, 


Occasionally his self-importance takes a 
still higher flight. At an assembly at Devon- 


The duke, in coming to the door to meet the 
Duke of Wellington, near whom I stood, turned 
aside first to shake hands with me — though the 
oe —"* hand was waiting ready stretched 

. — iv. 75. 


Sometimes when we think that he is about 
to offer a sugar-plum to a bystander, we are 


surprised at the legerdemain with which he 

it into his own mouth, Thus — Cata- 

ani visits Dublin when Moore happened to be 
‘there ; a Mr. Abbott 


ay my sister Ellen to introduce to Catalani. 
Her kindness to Nell, calling her — 


of course one expects some little kind compli- 
ment to the young lady herself — not a bit of 
it— 

calling her la seur d’ Anacréon. 


We shall conclude these, after all, scanty 
samples with one which takes the unusual 
form of humility, and is, with its context, 
even more amusing. After a page of reca- 
pitulation of the various forms of compliment 
and odors of incense which he received at a 
Harmonic meeting at Bath, he concludes 
with the most amiable naiveté : — 


During the ball was stared at on all sides 
without mercy. Jn such a place as Batu any 
little Zion makes a stir. — ii. 280. 


This is rather bard on Bath, as we have just 
seen what pains the same /ittle lion takes to 
let us know that he was making the same 
kind of s all the world over —in various 
shapes and distant regions — as a ni rams yt 
a bird of Paradise, a eagle, and aden y— 
at Berlin, Cork, Ispahan, and the corner of 
Little Longford Street ! 

In short, Moore reminds us in every page 
of what Johnson said of that caricature of 
authorly vanity, old Richardson the novelist 
—‘* That fellow could not be contented to 
sail quietly down the stream of reputation 
without longing to taste the froth from every 
stroke of the oar.” 

This excess of amour propre — 80 judiciously 
veiled in society, but, as we now see, so active 
and industrious in turning the smallest cir- 
cumstances to its own private account — was, 
of course, as morbidly sensitive of anything 
to which his fear or his fancy could give a 
less flattering color. These latter were obvi- 
ously distastful matters, and not to be regis- 

; but like action and reaction, the two 
— but inseparable principles were 
always at work. e have heard and seen 
many individual complaints of the misrepre- 
sentation and malevolence of several passages 
in the Diary. Of the “gow misrepresenta- 
tions there can be no doubt; but whatever 
there may be of malevolence (except always 
on party matters) we are inclined to attribute 
rather to the momentary impulses of the 
amour propre blessé, than to any predisposition 
to ill-nature or cynicism. The truth, we be- 
lieve, is, that he was naturally kind and 
loving, but proportionately susceptible of petty 
jealousies and imaginary s: _ And having, 
as these volumes too clearly show, passed his 





whole life in a more habitual state of public 
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exhibition than any other person — not being 
a professional performer — that we ever heard 
of, he uired much of the irritability of 
rofessional people — outwardly checked in- 
feed, bat internally sharpetied by his anxiety 
to combine his artistie powers of amusing 
with the dignity of an author and the inde- 
ndence of a private gentleman. In society 


Diary has now furnished us with a less satis- 
factory analysis of the elements. 

We are restrained, by considerations too 
obvious to require explanation, from entering 
into the individual complaints to which we 
have just alluded ; but it would be a derelic- 
tion of our duty not to apprize our readers 
that they involve grave charges of inaccuracy, 
misstatement, and culpable insincerity on his 
part. We have had an opportuaity of ex- 
amining the evidence in some of the cases — 
and we regret to say, there must be, on all 
those counts, an unhesitating verdict against 
Moore. 

There is one instance of the caution with 
which his most deliberate assertions of facts 
should be received that is innocuous and 
“highly amusing.” He was oxinonnehy sere 
on the subject of his ridiculous duel with 
Jeffrey, when the Bow Street officer who in- 
terupted the proceeding found that one at 
least of the pistols had no ball. We find in 
these volumes a formal account of the affair 
from his own pen — some of whichis certainly 
untrue, and most of it, we think, colored and 
discolored. 

We have no doubt of Moore’s courage, or 
that he meant to fight, but we incline to sus- 
pect that his second, Doctor Thomas Hume,* 
always considered an honest and -hearted 
man, saw the extreme absurdity of the quarrel, 
which Moore, in a ny 4 wanton and brag- 
rage style, chose to fasten on Jeffrey, and 

ing intrusted, as Moore admits, by Jeffrey’s 
friend Horner — propter ignorantiam — with 
the loading of both pistols, very wisely omitted 
to insert any balls; and that this omission 
(unnoticed the anxious and _ inexpert 
Horner) was the reason why the Irish doctor 
refused to sign a fine statement on the subject 
which Moore had drawn up—a refusal 
which, adds Moore, occasioned an estrange- 
ment of thirty years between him and that 
old friend. How it happened (as the police 
report seems to indicate) that a bullet was 
found in one of the Lagi (Moore’s), and in 
the other a paper pellet, we cannot explain, 
unless by the supposition that Hume, after 
the interruption, contrived to slip the bullet 
into one pistol and had not time or opportu- 


* Not, as has been sometimes supposed, Dr. J. 
R. Hume, the friend and physician of the Duke of 
Wellington. Dr. Thomas Hume was for some 
time attached to the army in the Peninsala— 
which accounts for this confusion of him with a 
more distinguished medical officer. 





nity to dosointheother. It may be thought, 
no doubt, an easier solution to suppose (with 
Jeffrey’s learned ay her Fase others) 
that the pistols were fuirly but loosely loaded, 
and that one bullet dropped out ; but if that 
had been the case, there was no reason why 


‘Hume should have refused to attest Moore's 
| statement. 
e played these united parts admirably. The |. 


But there are points of Moore’s narrative 
which exhibit strong specimens of that species 

rodomontade which throws doubt over all 
the rest. He says of the evening before the 
meeting — 


I forget whereI dined, but J know it was 
notin company. Hume had left to me the tagk 
of providing powder and bullets, which I bought 
in the course of the evening at some shop in 
Bond-street, and in such large quantities, .I 
remember, as would have done for a score 
of duels.’ —i. 202. 


All a fable. We have before us a letter of 
his to Lord Strangford, then minister at 
Lisbon, written on the eve of the great en- 
counter, which contradicts every syllable of 
the foregoing statement, and is curious also 
on other accounts : — 


My peak Srranarorp —I have owed youa 
letter this lovg time, and now that I do write it 
will be perhaps for the last time. I have thought 
proper to call out Mr. Jeffrey, who has been so 
ong abusing you and me, and we are to fight to- 
morrow morning at Chalk-farm. I am afraid, 
my dear Strangford, much as I value you, I 
should have forgot sending a valedictory word to 
you if it were not for a pretty little woman who 
has this moment reminded me of a promise I 
made to procure her letters from you for Madeira. 
The cloth has been but this instant taken from 
the table, and, though to-morrow may be my last 
view of the bright sun, I shall (as soon as I have 
finished this letter) drink to the health of my 
Strangford with as unaffected a warmth as ever 
I have felt in the wildest days of our fellowship. 
My dear fellow, if they want a biographer of me 
when I um gone, Ithink in your hands I should 
meet with most kind embalmment, so pray, say 
something for me: and now to the object of my 
letter. Mrs. W—, a very particular friend of 
mine, is ordered by her physicians to Madeira. 
and she thinks it would be pleasant to know some 
of the Portuguese grandees of the island ; if you 
can get her letters from your friends at Lisbon, 
you will oblige me not a little. Who knows, my 
dear Strangford, but it may be a posthumous 
obligation? For fear of the worst, send the let- 
ters enclosed to Mrs. W—, W— street, London, 
and remember me as one who has felt your good 
and social qualities, who at this moment recalls 
with pleasure the days he has spent with you, 
and who hopes that his good genius to-morrow 
will allow him to renew them hereafter. These 
fine women have their glasses filled to your 
health. So good by. 

God bless you, yours while I live. 


T. Moore. 
Sunday, August 10th. 
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We shall say nothing of the silly v g 
style of this letter, which would ae | be 
« most characteristic prelude to a mock duel. 
We need only observe that this was the day 
that Moore knows he did not dine in company, 
and this — Sunday—was the evening on 
which he went to a shop in Bond street to 
buy all that saperfluity of ammunition. Which 
of the stories is true? or was either? We 
must further observe that, as the letter was 
written late on Sunday night, it could hardl 
have been posted till Monday, when it might 
have been suppressed as some other valedic- 
tory epistles were (i. 207), and a simpler re- 

uest substituted, which would have spared 
rd Strangford a long doubt of his friend’s 
safety ; but Moore, it seems, could not resist 
the temptation of sending it —nay, perhaps, of 
writing it on the Monday —as a of the 
@nacreontic spirit with which he could face 
death while fine women were filling their glas- 
ses, and that, in the words of his own song, 
his last hour was dedicated to ‘‘ smiles and 
wine,” 

Next after his own self-worship — if indeed 
it was not a branch of it — there is nothing so 
prominent throughout the volumes as his 
adoration of his wife. Let us say, once more, 
that she seems to have been worthy of his 
affections ; and there is no praise — prodi 
as it may sometimes seem — which she does 
not appear, from the evidence of all who 
knew them, to have deserved ; but, after this 
tribute of justice to the lady, we confess that 
there is something in the way in which Moore 
parades her throughout his Diary that we 
cannot understand, and that seems evidently 
artificial. Why have expended so much time 
and trouble in elaborating on r the ex- 
pression of asteady and habitual feeling, 
which he could find fresh and fresh in his own 
heart! What could be his motive for making 
such an étalage of what we must suppose 
was the daily bread of his happiness ? 

We can have no doubt of the sincerity of 


Moore's attachment to and admiration of his | P® 


wife, but we must observe that these ultra- 
uxorious expressions occur with peculiar em- 
— just 
tom home; they are the honey with which 
he sweetens the 


evident that Mrs. Moore saw the Journal (iv. 


Bessy .... darling girl! 2ist.—Told 
L. Lansdown: Tone going to town. — ii, 218. 
1819, Aug. 23d.— Employed in preparing 
for my departure. My darling Bessy bears all 
so sweetly, though she would give her eyes to go 
with me; but, please Heaven, we shall not be 
long separate. — ii, 353. : 

July 21st. Making preparations for my 
departure. Bessy much saddened and out of 
soris at my leaving her for so long a time — but 
still most thoughtfully and sweetly preparing 


'Y | everything comfortable for me. — 97. 


* 1825, Oct. 17th. — Bessy would not hear of 
my staying at home. Insisted that, if I did not 
go to France, I must go either to Scotland or 
Ireland to amuse myself a little. Dear, gener- 
ous girl! there never was anything like her 
warm-heartedness and devoiion. 


Other instances will occur in future ex- 
tracts. 

We have no doubt that Moore calculated 
that these tender expressions would not merely 
soothe the lady’s feelings at the moment, but 
would also tell very much in his own favor — 
as a model husband—when his Memoirs 
should come to be published ; but they ate 
accompanied, as we shall now show, by many 
circumstances which make a strong and una- 
miable contrast with the exuberant and 


| | Sionate expressions of his devotion to the tute- 


~ ¢ at home. 

proceedings taken against Moore for 
the defalcation of his deputy in an office 
which he held in the Admiralty Court at Ber- 
muda, obliged him to quit England ; and Lord 
John Russell — not yet, we suppose, aware 
of the besetting weakness of Moore’s mind — 
advised him to fix his temporary residence in 
Paris, where he became, as he did everywhere, 
the delight of all his acquaintance, and wast- 
ed his time and his money — which in such 
circumstances could hardly be called his own 
—in a style as giddy and extravagant as any 
that has imputed to either of the im- 
provident classes, to both of which he hap- 
ned to belong — of poets and Irishmen, 

His longest residence was in the Allée des 
Veuves in the Champs Elysées, but in the 


fore and just after some escapade | S8mmer months he was allowed by a Spanish 


gentleman of the name of Villamil — to oc- 


of his absences. It is|CUpY 2.small cottage, a dependence of a fine 


villa which he had at Sévres. Nothing could 


16) ; and we now have ho doubt that many|>® more convenient and promising. The 


of these flattering phrases were peace-offerin; 
to his aa a 3 


dental 


instances are too nu- i 
merous and too regularly recurring to be acci- 


place was rural and extremely pretty, and 
the retirement exactly suited for the various 


iterary pursuits in which Moore was — 


But though these were his only means of live- 


? : lihood, he worked at them in a very desul- 
me dol paar ty pant ap Haga tory way ; and whether in Paris or the coun- 


vice. 


wy epee more than half his mornings, and 
all his evenings, in & constant whirl of gaye- 


1818, April 24th.— Arrived at my cottuge | ties, alike inconsistent with study and econ- 
— always glad to return to it, and the dear girl omy. 


that makes it so happy for me.’’— ii. 151. 


1818, ov. 18.— Walked with my dear 





1820. June.—Gave good many diniers 
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this month, till Bessy (whose three pounds a 
week was beginning to run very short) cried out 
for a reldche. Had Lady Davy, Silvertop, and 
Lord Granard together : the Storys another day ; 
Sullivan, Dr. Yonge, Heath (my old friend the 
engraver), and his travelling companion Mr. 
Green, &c. The day that Heath dined with us 
was one of the few hot days that we have had 
this summer, and we had dinner out of doors 
under the shade of the trees, which with cham- 

gne and vin de Grave well frappé, was very 
Satesioas. Frequent parties, too, to plays and 

rdens. Sawa man go up in a balloon from 

ivoli, which brought tears into my eyes, being 
the first I have seen since I was a little child. — 
iii. 124. 


There were matters nearer and more urgent 
which might have brought less irrational 
tears into his eyes. But when any gleam of 
reflection as to his position did occur, it was 
hardly ever to awaken a proper sense of his 
own imprudence, but only to make him won- 
der that his friends in England were not more 
thoughtful and more active about him than he 
showed the least inclination to be about him- 
self. 


1821. June 14th.—A letter from the 
Longmans, which makes me even more down- 
hearted than I have been for some days, as it 
shows how dilatory and indifferent all parties 
have been in the Bermuda negotiation, and how 
little probability there is of a speedy, or indeed, 
any, end to my exile. — iii. 242. 


If his friends in England could have guessed 
what the Diary has now revealed to us of the 
life of the Exile of Erin, they would not have 
thought it any great hardship. Dinners, con- 
certs, operas, theatres two or three of an 
evening, suppers, balls, &c., occupied almost 
every day and night. Visiting with a childish 
impatience and enjoyment the public gardens 
of Beaujon —Tivoli— Jardin Suisse — and 

_carefully registering when and how often he 
.went down in the cars of the Montagnes 
Russes, and what ladies were the companions 
of these flights — strange ones, we think, for 
a father ofa family aged 43 ; for instance : — 


1821. May 7th.—Went to the Beaujon ; 
descended in the cars three times with each o 
the [Miss] Kingstons, and four times with Mrs. 
8. —iii. 229. No [** Bessy.’’] 

1821. Aug. 19th.—At Beaujon ; went down 

‘the cars ten or twelve times with the young 
Sootch girl. — 265. [**No * ' 

1822. Aug. 11th. — With Lucy [Miss Drew, 

it seems] to the Jardin Suisse: very pretty: 
- went down in the cars, —365. [‘* No Bessy.’’] 


While he was living in this way, the idea 
of writing The Epicurean most a iately 
- presented itself tohim, To od up for, this 

rojected work, he wanted Les Voyages de 
Paliagere, but hesitated at the price — ‘chree 





Napoleons. This economical scruple is dated 
8th September, 1820. Three days after, we 
find the following entry : — 


1820. Sept. 11th — Went into Paris at twelve, 
in order to take Bessy to the Pére la Chaise 
before the flowers are all gone — the tombs. 
The dear girl was, as I knew she would be, very 
much affected. .... Gave them — Bessy, Du- 
moulin [a r starving Irishman, who soon 
after died in an hospital], Miss Wilson [we 
believe a governess], Anastasia [his own little 
child], and Dr. Yonge’s little girl —a dinner at 
the Cadran bleu, and took them afterwards to 
the Porie St. Martin [a melodrame theatre]. 
Iced punch on our way home. The whole cost 
me about three JNVapoleons, just what I ought 
to have reserved for the Voyages de Pythagore. 
Bessy, however, told me when we came home 
that she had saved, by little pilferings from me 
at different times, four Napoleons, and that I 
should have them now to buy those books. — iii. 
146-7. 


All this — the Pére la Chaise and the Ca- 
dran bleu—the funereal flowers and the 
Porte St. Martin —the. iced punch and the 
Voyages de Pythagore—re like a mere 
farce, but the smile it creates is a bitter one 
when we reflect on poor Bessy’s honestly-pil- 
fered Napoleons, so wantonly da | 
‘is At last the season drives them back to 

‘aris : — 


1820. Oct. 16th. — We took our leave of La 
Butte, after three months and a half’s residence ; 
and, as far as tranquillity, fine scenery, and 
sweet sunshine go, I could not wish to pass a 
more delightful summer. Our déménagement 
was, as usual, managed so well and expeditiously 
by Bessy, that I felt none of the inconvenience 
of it, and we are now reinstated comfortably in 
our home in the Allées des Veuves. We dined 
alone with our little ones for the first time since 
the 1st of July, which was a great treat to both 
of us ; and Bessy said, in going to bed, ‘‘ This is 
the Sirst rational day we have had for a long 
time.’’ 


On this Lord John adds a note —saying 
very coolly : — 


Mrs. Moore was quite right. In reading 


f | over the diary of dinners, balls and visits to the 


theatre, I feel some regret in reflecting that I 
had some hand in persuading Moore to prefer 
France to Holyrood. His universal popularity 
was his chief enemy. — Ed., iii. 157. 


This appears to us altogether inadequate to 
the pd 2 and ‘pine’ the chief blame on 
Moore’s popularity is a poor evasion of the 
real state of the case, which was his inabilit 
to refrain from such sy Ape a e 
say self-indulgence, for it is remarkable, in all 
this ¢ourbillon at Paris as well as in his Eng- 
lish life, both in town and country, that 
‘* Bessy’s”’ share in all external gayeties was 
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infrequent — and it seems reluctant. Tilness 
is frequently given as an excuse for her ab- 
sence from these gayeties — but, even when 
she appears to be well enough, we can trace 
little or no change in these arrangements. 
There can be no doubt that the foolish and 
unaccountable mystery in which he chose to 
envelop his marriage continued to hang about 
her. The ladies of the highest rank and 
character who were the best acquainted with 
all the circumstances of the case— Lad 

Donegal, Lady Lansdowne, Lady Loudon —all 
received her with unreserved attention, and 
even cordiality ; yet it is evident that Moore 
was in a constant —— about her reception 
in mixed society, whi 

have been unwilling to step beyond her own 
narrow circle both of intimates and amuse- 
ments. Her conduct throughout appears to 
have been perfect; but this difference of 
tastes, or at least of practice, in their social 
tendencies must, we suppose, have contributed 
to the very singular phenomenon that — not- 
withstanding Moore’s constant and enthusi- 
astic eulogiums on his domestic paradise — he 
seems to have given to either wife or home no 
more of his time and company than he could 
possibly help. Sometimes he diarizes speci- 
mens of behavior which a husband of but 
ordinary feeling might have been ashamed to 
practise, and one of the very commonest sense 
to record. — What comfort could he expect 
from reading in after-life such entries as 
these ? — 


1820, Jan. — Bessy very ill on the 13th and 
14th. Asked to dine at the Flahaults on the 
14th, but she could not go. J did. — iii. 97. 


So small an incident asa gentleman dining 
out, though his wife was not well enough to 
accompany him, would not be worth notice : 
but we shall see that it was not an exception- 
al case — indeed, the exceptions were the 
other way : — 


1822, Feb. 18. — Bessy very ill. Dined at 
home uncomfortably. Went to the French Opera 
and forgot my uneasiness in the beauty of the 
Ballet ! — iii. 327. 

April 2nd. — The Malceods wanted Bessy and 
me to join them at the Café Frangais. Bessy 
not liking to go, I did. 

8rd. — Bessy ill with a pain in her face, which 
prevented her going to one of the little theatres : 
I went alone to the Ambigu. —id. 888. 


This contrast between his professions and 
his practice may, in the hurry and bustle of 
the Diary, escape a cursory reader — but will 
be exhibited in the following synopsis of 
Moore’s movements and engagements for a 
fortnight at the Allée des Veuves — which we 
select, not as being peculiarly erratic, but 
only for the singularity of its concluding day 
having been dedicated to “‘ Bessy” : — 


e she herself seems to | Dec 
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1820, Nov. Morning. Evening. 

24.—Into Paris at 3. Dined at Very’s. [No 
Bessy. 

25.— Early into Paris. Dined at Lord John’s 
hotel. [No Bessy.] 


26. — Walked into Paris . [Not stated where 
dined, but probably 
at home. ] 


- Dined at Very’s. [No 
Bess 


y:] 
-Dined at Mad. de 
Souza’s. [No Bes- 


27. — Early into Paris 
28. — Early into Paris 


. sy-] 
29. — Party at home, sung. 
80.—In Paris . -Dined at Lord Gra- 


nard’s,sung. [No 
Bess 


y:] 
- Dined at Lord Ran- 
cliff’s, sung. [No 


1. — [Not stated] . 


sy. ] 

2.— [Not stated] . . . [Probably at home.] 

8. — [Probably at home] Dined at home. 

4.— Into town . - Dined at a restaura- 
teur’s, then went 
to the Forsters, 
sung, and dined by 
12. [No Bessy. 

- Dined at Very’s. [No 


Bessy.] 
6. — Walked for an hour Dined. at home. 
by the Seine. 


5.—Into town at 4 . 


— iii., pp. 172, 167. 


At last, on the 7th, we find a remembrance 
of ** Bessy,”’ and a pleasing one : — 


Dec. 7th. — A note from Lord Rancliffe, ask- 
ing me to meet Lord John to-day ; but having 
given Bessy the hope of our enjoying a day to- 
gether, did not like to disappoint her, so refused. 


But, alas! Here is the “ promised day of 
enjoyment :’’ — 


Bessy and I went shopping ; dined afterwards 
ata wretched restaurant at the corner of the 
Rue de la Paix; and in the evening to the 
Variétés ; four pieces, none of them very good. 


And so home, we presume, in the véloifére. 
Such a return, after a fortnight’s racketing, 
to an appropriated day of conjugal quiet, and 
such a careful record thereof, are, per \ 
unique in life and in autobiography. But 
other extracts have a still more serious ap- 
pearance : — 


1821, July 8th.— Dined at Lord Granard’s. 
[No Bessy. ] 

9th.— Dined at General Fuller’s, at Ver- 
sailles. [No Bessy.] 

10th. — Dined at Lord Holland’s. [No Bessy.] 

11th. — Late dinner with Villamil. [No men- 


tion of Besey-] 
12th. — Dined at home. 
18th. — Dined with the Villamils at Riche’s 





[a restaurateur]. [No mention of Bessy.] 
14th.— Dined with Lord Holland. [No 
Bessy.) 
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15th. — Went in [to Paris] for the purpose of 
poesing two or three days with the Storys. [No 
sy.] 


16th. — A ball at Story’s in the evening, in 
honor of her [Mrs. Story’s] birth day. 4 strange 
evening, from various reasons. Bessy did not 
appear, not feeling well enough, and fearing to 
bring on the erysipelas again by dancing. I 
danced quadrilles all night with Misses Drew, 
Pigot, Chichester, Arthur, &. Supper very 
magnificent. Did not get to bed till five o’elock. 


— ili. 255. 


We pause to remark that there is no previous 
note of Bessy’s illness,”’ nor indeed had she 
been so much as mentioned for a fortnight be- 
fore. The four days that followed this 
“ strange evening’? were spent as usual in 
dinners with the Storys and Villamils and 
visits to Tivoli, without the slightest allusion 
to ‘* Bessy” since the 16th; so that. we are 
quite startled at reading, without any pre- 
paratory hint : — 


21. Went into town early in order to get 
Bessy’s passports, take places, &c. Dined at 
Villamil’s. [No Bessy.] 

22nd. — Drove into town with Bessy at three: 
Dined at Story’s [No Bessy], and came out at 
eight in the evening. 

28rd. — All in a bustle preparing for Bessy’s 
departure. Went in to provide money for the 
dear girl. Dined at Story’s. Bessy arrived 
with her trunks in the evening. 

24th. — All up and ready intime. Saw Bessy 
comfortably off ! at nine o’clock, with dear little 
Tom [their boy]. Heaven guard her! 


No hint is given of either the why or the 
whither of this sudden movement of one so 
generally quiescent as ‘‘ my darling Bessy,” 
till, on the 6th of August, she turns up in 
Wiltshire. On the 17th Moore is “in low 
rags and ‘* cries bitterly’’ over the loss of 

e Liverpool packet, which he had “ just 
read in the newspaper ;”’ but ‘‘ a picnic with 
the Villamils an . S.,”’ and “a letter, 
too, from Bessy,’’ make a material ‘ altera- 
tion in his spirits’? (268). Then went on the 
usual routine — ices at Tortoni’s — dining at 
taverns — singing with the Villamils —sup- 
ping with the Storys — and we hear nothi 
more of the wife and child till the 3rd_ of Sep- 
tember, when a letter announces, “‘ to his t 
delight,’”’ her approaching return ; “on 
the 4th “* he was right happy to see” alight, 
at. the Messageries royales, ‘‘ the dear girl 
and her little one” (p. 274). But short, 
alas! was his sp of their loved societ 
—for, at the end of one week —on the 12¢ 
of'the said September— we find that he em- 
braced the ‘“ lucky’’ os of - ac- 
companying Lord John Russell to England, 
where he remained two months. hat 
sudden call after that ‘‘ strange evening’’ the 
dear "og and her /ittle boy had in Wiltshire, 
or why Moore could not have combined any 


business he might have had in England with 
her visit, we are not told; but the Diary 
scraps look very like a mystification of some- 
thing which there was some reason or other 
for not clearly explaining. 

We have already hinted that our poet was 
not always insensible to the extravagance and 
culpability of his Parisian life : — 


1822, Jan. 7th. —Dined by myself at the 
Trois Fréres, and found great pleasure in the 
few moments of silent repose which it gave 
me— 


The inhabitant of the Allée des Veuves finding 
‘silent repose” at the Trois Fréres — the 
best perhaps, certainly the busiest, and there- 
fore not the quietest, café of the Palais Royal ! 
—but he proceeds in a still more serious 
style : — 

— never did I lead such an unquiet life: Bessy 
ill ; my home uncomfortable ; anxious toemploy 
myself in the midst of distractions, and full g 
remorse in the utmost of my gayely. — iii. 315. 


One. would be inclined to respect and pit 

his ‘* remorse ;’’ and we can well pwr 

his ing it in his Diary asa eo 

tmendnent Bat mark wher imme aes fol- 
ws :— 


Jan. 8th.—Dined at Pictet’s —a Swiss 
banker’s, &c.: thence to Lady E. Stuart’s as- 
sembly, &c. 

9th.— Dined at home quietly, for a wonder. 
Evening to Mrs. Armstrong’s ball, &c. &c.: did 
not get to bed till 5 o’clock. 

10th.— Was to have dined with Hibbert, but 
preferred Lambton. All went to the Frangais 
afterwards to see a new tragedy. 

11th.— Dined at Lord Henry Fitzgerald’s ; — 
com » &. At nine to the Variétés— 
pe we almost to pain. Went afterwards to the 
Macleods, and thence, at twelve, to Lady Charle- 
mont’s ball. 

12th.— Dined at the Douglas’, &c. In the 
evening to.Mercer’s — sung a little — then went 
to Lafitte’s ball, &c. &c. 


&c. Thence to Madame de'Flahaut’s, &c. Did 
not stay, meaning to go to Mrs. Gent’s ball. 
Went to the wrong place — found it was Mar- 


ing | shal Suchet’s, and made my escape. Dirtied my 


shoes in looking for the carriage, and gave up 
Mrs. Gent’s. Went to the Macleods. 

14th. —Dined at the Douglas’ —a party in 
os wrmers For half an hour to Mrs. Newte’s 


And so on for ten consecutive days, without 
—amidst so copious a variety of places and 
persons—-one single mention of the word 
** home” or the name ‘‘ Bessy’? — the last we 
had heard of either being that ‘‘ it was un- 
comfortable”’ and that ‘* she was ill.”” Under 
what infatuation Moore should have made 
these entries diregtly following the penitential 
remorse at the Trois Fréres, we..cannot con- 





ceive ; and indged as little, how Lord John 





18th.— Dined at Colonel Ellice’s ; company, 
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(since it is. clear that he has omitted some 
things) should have published details so 
wartiees in themselves, and, we should su 
pose, so exceedingly disagreeable to the ami- 
able person in whom he has taken so much 
interest, 

His lordship expresses, as we have seen, 
some regret at having contributed to throw 
Moore into this Parisian vortex. But he 
may console himself : — it was the nature. of 
the man, and not the influence of place, that 
produced these effects. 


Celum non animum mutant qui trans mare cur- 
runt. 


The same passion for exhibition and enjoy- 
ment, and the same kind of dislike or weari- 
ness of domestic habits, seem to have influ- 
enced his English life almost to the same 
extent. As Mrs. Moore rémained in the 
country while her ‘‘ bird’? — as he says ‘‘ she 
generally called him ”’— and surely the word 
was never better applied than to her volatile 
little songster — was pursuing his business or 
his pleasures in town, the contrast is not so 
constant and striking as it was in France; 
but even when in the country, the Diary lets 
us see that the same principle of escaping from 
mere domesticity was still as active as the 
decency of English manners would permit. 

His cottage in Wiltshire, fortunately for 
his tastes, but unluckily for his studies and 
his business, was within a short walk of the 
elegant and intellectual hospitality of Bo- 
wood, and surrounded by a circle of country 
neighbors less distinguished but not less joy- 
ous, kind and clever. The neighborhood of 
several little towns, and that great mart of 
idleness — Bath — afforded frequent occasions 
or excuses for escape from the monotony of 
home; and this sometimes. even under 
circumstances similar to those at Paris, 
which might have been expected to keep a 
less devoted husband more at home. 


1824, Wov. 21st.— Bessy by no means well. 
Walked over to Bowood, Sung in the evening. 
Slept there. 

22nd. — Walked home after breakfast to see 
how Bessy was. Found Bessy not much. better. 
Got wet in returning to Bo Sung again. 
Slept there.— iv. 263. 


A morning call to the sick wife — but break- 
mask dinner, supper, singing, sleeping, at Bo- 
w 


We could fill pages with similar extracts, 
but the following sum of occurrences in 
the autumn 1825. wi 
suffice. 

It appears that in the summer of 1825 Mrs. 
Moore was really suffering under some pain- 
ful, though we presume. not, serious, com- 
= for which she was ordered ‘to Chelten- 
ham, where she arrived on the 22nd July. 


superabundantly 





Moore followed the “darling girl’’ on the 
4th August, and remained with her two 
whole days ('), during which she was 
wheeled .about in a chair. On the 7th he 
left ‘* the dear girl’’ —‘* his charming Bess” 
—for London. There he remained between 
eight and nine weeks, working no doubt in 
the morning at the Life of Sheridan, but 
openting his afternoons and nights in more 
than his usual whirl of dinners, suppers, con- 
certs, theatres, without making, during all 
the time, the slightest allusion to the state of 
the poor lady at Cheltenham, of whom the 
first. we hear is that, when Moore returned to 
Sloperton, on the 27th September, he found 
her there, but not recovered. Then follows a 
series of entries in the Diary, of which our 
space allows us only to give the dates and 


chief memorabilia : — 


1825, Sept. 28th.— Dined at home. 

29th.— Dined at Bowood. Company, &c. 
“a the evening, and slept there. 

.— Wall home to breakfast to see 
Bessy — the boil coming to a head. Returned 
to Bowood to dinner, &c. Sang again in the 
evening. Slept there. 

Oct, 1st.— Bowles called at Bowood, while I 
was listening to Mrs. Fazakerley’s singing to the 
guitar.. Wanted me to dine with him to-day, 
but told him Bessy’s illness rendered it impossi- 
ble. After luncheon, home, &c. ; found Bessy 
better, and anxious [ should go to Bowles, &c., 
so returned to Bowood. Thence walked to 
Bowles’. Company, &c. &. A t many 
glees, duets, &¢., in the evening. My singing 
much liked. 

2d.— Dined at home. 

8d.— Dined at Bowood, &. &c. 

4th and 5th.— [No entry. Still, it seems, at 
Bowood.] ~ 

6th.— [Breakfast, it seems, at Bowood.] 
Returned home. Dined at Money’s [another 
neighbor], &c. &, —iv. 321. 


Where he may have dined the following days 
is not noted ; but enough is told. We lay no 
stress on the silence of the Diary about 
‘* Bessy’? while he was in London; he no 
doubt received’ frequent, perhaps daily, ac- 
counts of her. Our wonder is that, findi 

on his return that she was still so ill that it 
was impossible to leave her for a single day, it 
should turn out that of the nine su ing 
days he spent but two at home, and all the 
sme in the various gayeties of the neighbor- 


Even when at what he called home, it is 
surprising to count t how seldom he really 
‘was en famille, and his joy at his escapes. 
Take one sample : — 

1824, April 18.—Started at. 3 o’clock .for 
Farley. Abbey (Colonel Houlton’s place), in:con- 
sequence of a promise made at the masquerade 
that Bessy and I would pay them a visit ofa few 
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days. Bessy, however, not well enough to go. 
—iv. 179. 


That, however, was so little a damper on his 
spirits, that on the second day of the visit he 
exclaims in rapture : — 

The day very agreeable ; could hardly be oth- 
erwise. A pretty house, beautiful girls, hospita- 
ble host and hostess, excellent cook, good 
Champagne and Moselle, charming music — 
What more could a man want ? —179. 


*T is a pity that there was no Irish echo to 
answer — ‘‘ Bessy! ’’— poor Bessy that was 
sick at home. 

But though Mrs. Moore seems, like a pru- 
dent as well as an affectionate wife, to have 
in general submitted to these wanderings, and 
even (as Moore says in a preceding extract) 
sometimes encouraged them —seeing proba- 
bly that she could not resist his restless dis 
sition — yet it is evident that she was not in- 
sensible to these derelictions. The first 
symptom of this is in a letter to Mr. Power, 
his music-publisher — who jobbed his songs 
from him at 500/. a-year ; here we find a 
graph which is we! a clue to much that 
would be else unintelligible in Moore’s life ; 
it confirms our former observation, that his 
existence was essentially one of theatrical ez- 
hibition, and adds — what we never suspected 
— exhibition for profit : — 


You will be glad to hear that Bessy has con- 
sented to my passing next May in town alone ; 
to take her would be too expensive ; and, indeed, 
it was only on my representing to her that m 
songs would all remain a dead letter [sic] with 
you, ifI did not go upin the gay time of the 
year and give them life by singing them about, 
that she agreed to my leaving her. This is 
quite my object. I shall make it a whole month 
of company and exhibition [sic], which will do 
more service to the sale of the songs than a 
whole year’s advertising. —i. 330. 


Little did the fashionable coteries whom he 
obliged and delighted with his songs imagine 
what was ‘‘ quite his object’? —that he was 
really going about as Mr. Power's advertising 
van, 


1823, April 14th [in London]. — Received 
an impatient letter from Bess, which rather dis- 
t me, both on her account and my own. 
Perceive - is getting uncomfortable without 
me. — iv. 56." 


Yet still he lingered in town, “‘ leading,’”’ he 
ear ‘‘a restless and feverish life’’ (iv. 89), 
ill the 24th June, when he returned home, 
but only for three weeks —for a proposal 
from Lord Lansdowne for a tour in Ireland 
was irresistible. ~ 

One of these absences was marked by a pe- 
culiar incident. 


1825, 28th May.— With an excellent, warm- 
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hearted, lively wife, and dear, promising chil- 
dren, what more need I ask for? Prepared for 
my trip to town. — iv. 283. 


And next day was off ; but Bessy was this 
time on the alert also. She followed the 
truant (unbidden, it is pretty clear) two days 
after, and stayed six days in town — but 
without seeing much more of her “ dird”’ 
than if she had remained alone in the cage at 
Sloperton ; for they were not lodged in the 
eame house —and of the six days of her stay 
they dined ther but twice, breakfasted 
not at all, and passed no evening together 
but one at the opera. But on the sixth morn- 
ing — 

8th June. — Up at five. And saw my TRBAS- 
URES safe in the couch ! — iv. 284. 


The reader will observe how the cup is sweet- 
ened to Bessy’s taste—when he was going 
off, he had hoped to reconcile her by a tribute 
to her ‘‘/iveliness’’ and ‘*‘ excellence,’’ and when 
he sends her back he consoles her with the 
record that she is a ‘‘ ¢reasure! ”’ 

Having thus got rid of his éreasures, he re- 
mained in London, in his usual round of 
amusements, for near two months, when at 
last he paid his invalid at Cheltenham that 
visit of two days which has been already 
mentioned. 

Such are the very unexpected details of 
Moore’s domestic life which these volumes 
reveal, and which, we think, with all defer- 
ence to Lord John Russell, instead of being 
thus blazoned to the world, might rather 
better have been suffered to ‘sleep in the 
shade.” 

Some other circumstances no less surprise 
us. In the midst of all the gayety and bril- 
liancy in which Moore figured, who could 
have suspected an extreme of penury at home? 
We find we; ly recorded visit to the 
High Sheriff of Leicestershire — with turtle, 
venison, and so forth — wound up with a con- 
fession that he and his wife were forced to 
remain there longer than they had intended, 
from not possessing a few shillings to give 
to the servants at coming away. He writes 
to Mr. Power:— ¢ 


. [Langley Priory], Nov. 12, 1812. 

My pear Sir —I have only time to say that 
if. you can let me have three or four pounds by 
return of _ you willoblige me. I have fool- 
ishly rundry, without trying my other resources; 
and I have been this week past literally without 
a are ..- You may laugh at my ridiculous 
distress in being kept to turtle-eating and claret- 
drinking longer than I wish, and merely because 
we have'not a shilling in our pockets to give the 
servants in going away. — i. 315-16. 


From this novel mode of being in the cus- 
tody of the shor. Mr. Power, by a remittance 
of 10/., enabled the captives to redeem them- 
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selves: and, indeed, throughout the whole of 
Moore’s after-life, Mr. Power’s highly-tried 
but always ready liberality enabled Moore to 
work through the ‘‘ never ending still begin- 
ning” difficuities in which what appears to 
us a most reckless improvidence involved 
him. With receipts which to a poet who did 
not set up for a man of fashion would be 
thought enormous, be never had a penny in 
his pocket, and seems to have existed by 
loans, kite-flying, anticipations, and petty 
shifts, hardly reconcilable with integrity, or, 
at least, delicacy. What shall we say to such 
anecdotes as the following, which we are 
almost ashamed to repeat? In December, 
1818, Lord Lansdowne stood godfather to 
Moore’s second boy: — 


After the ceremony he gave Bessy a paper 
which contained, he said, a present for the nurse. 
The paper contained two 5/. notes, one of which 
Bessy gave the nurse, and reserved the other as 
a present for her mother. — ii. 239. 


and this strange misappropriation of Lord 
Lansdowne’s bounty is followed up by a cool 
observation that ‘‘zhey” (Bessy’s mother and 
sister) — 


have latterly been very considerate indeed in 
their applications for assistance to me.— ib. 


We hardly think that Moore was in this case 
sufficiently considerate as to the source from 
which he assisted them, 

A Mr. Branigan, with whom he had made 
some acquaintance in the country, 


announces to me by letter that he had ordered 
his partners in London to send me a Bank post- 
bill to defray the expenses of his little girl, 
which have not yet come to half the sum, but 
it’s very convenient just now. —ii. 331. 


When we recollect his appearance in society 
and now see the real misery of his position, 
we are struck at once with pity and wonder. 
We know not whether it may be thought 
more like praise or censure to say that in his 
personal deporfment no one could trace any- 
thing of the constant anxiety and embarrass- 
ment which such a condition of affairs would 
produce on most men’s manners and temper. 
He seemed always cheerful, always at ease, 
making no é/alage of finery or foppery ; and 
we believe we may say that none of his friends 
—none but those with whom he had money 
dealings — could have the slightest idea that 
he was not in easy circumstances, and on a 
footing of independence and equality with any 
other member of good society. 

He says on one occasion — December 23d, 

25: — 


Shearer said that the Longmans had told his 
brother that I had the most generous contempt 
for and any man they had ever met.— 
iv. 
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That ‘‘ contempt for money”’ which consists 
in throwing it away Moore may have had, 
but we must say that this is the only passage 
in the Diary that affords us the slightest hint 
of his liberality in money affairs. An author 
in the sale of his works is as fairly a trades- 
man as the bookseller with whom he deals, 
and we do not in the least cavil at the eager- 
ness which Moore shows in his bargains, but 
we really cannot allow him thus to record his 
own easy liberality without showing from the 
same pages how little the praise was deserved. 
All that he tells of himself is of su different a 
character, so full of tricks, and what would 
be called sharp practice, that we can only 
rejoice that Messrs. Longman fared better 
than their neighbors ; — yet we have Moore’s 
own evidence that even ¢hey, had they known 
all, might have had some grounds of com- 
plaint. He had. as early as ty 1814, com- 
menced his negociation with Messrs. Long- 
man for his poem of Lalla Rookh, which came 
(after a good deal of sharp bargaining on 
Moore’s part) to an agreement for 3000 
guineas. Mr. Longman, finding, it seems, 
some unexpected delay in the production of 
the poem, inquired in April, 1815, about its 
progress, and Moore answers on the 25th of 
that month — 


Thad copied but fairly about four thousand 
lines of my work, for the purpose of submitting 
them to your perusal, as I had promised, but 
I have changed my intention. — ii. 14. 


And then he proceeds with some ingeniovs 
reasons for requesting his leave fo withhdid 
the said fairly copied is. Srom his perusal :— 
but I mean, with your permission, to say in 
town that the work is finished [sic], and merely 
withheld from publication on account of the 
lateness of the season. — id. 


But in the very next page — in a letter, dated 
a fortnight later, to a private confidant in 
Ireland — he confesses that all this was sham 
—that there were no “ four thousand lines 
fairly copied for Mr. eae perusal ;’* 
that there was no possibility of the poem's 
being published at any period of that year; 
and that ‘it can hardly be till this spring 
twelvemonth that it can be finished off fit for 
delivery” (#. p. 76). It was not, in fact, 
published till two years later. 

Here is another private confession to his 
mother : — 


There is so much call for the opera [M.P.], 
that I have made a present of it to little Power 
to publish ; that is, nominally I have made a 
present of it to him, but I am to have the greater 
part of the profits notwithstanding. I do it in 
this way, however, for two reasons —one that 
it looks more dignified, particularly after having 
made so light of the piece myself; and the 
second, that I do not mean to give anything 
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more to Carpenter, yet do not think it worth 
breaking with him till I have something of 
consequence to give Longman. —i. 264, 265. 


Tricks of this sort are not so openly con- 
fessed in the Diary as in these confidential 
letters ; but the scattered indications of thein 
are frequent, and we do not remember one 
single instance of liberality in money dealings 
on the part of Moore, nor any one proof — 
though many imputations —of ‘a contrary 
disposition in any of his publishers. To this 
class of topics belongs, we are sorry to say, a 

eat deal of double-dealing and shuffling with 

[essrs. Murray and Wilkie, with whom he 
had made his first agreement for the ‘‘ Life of 
Sheridan,’’ and which he afterwards trans- 
ferred to Messrs. Longman, who furnished 
him with near 500/. to repay what Murray had 
already advanced him on the credit of that 
work. ‘The transaction— vaguely shadowed 
as it is in the Diary — shows anything rather 
than that contempt for money which Lord 
John seems to rank among Moore's higher 
characteristics. But still more remarkable 
is the story of Lord Byron’s Autobiographical 
Memoirs, their sale, redemption, and destruc- 
tion— very confusedly and disjvintedly told 
in the Diary ; but which, as it involves not 
only personal character, but a question of 
considerable literary interest, and perhaps of 
some future importance, we shall endeavor, 
though it will occupy more space than we 
can well spare, to bring into one comprehen- 
sible view. 

It appears that Moore had at first offered 
them for sale to Messrs. Longman, who de- 
clined to purchase them ; and this, we sup- 
pose, brought him over from Paris in Septem- 

er, 1821, to endeavor to dispose of them to 
greater advantage. He arrived in London at 
eleven o’clock on the night of the 25th, and 
carly next morning ‘* wrote a note to summon 
Murray.’”? Murray came next day — ‘‘ agreed 
to his own terms — viz. two thousand guineas 
for the Memoirs — and took away the Ms.” 

When Moore communicated his bargain to 
Lord Holland, his lordship looked at the case 
with a gentlemanlike delicacy which was 
natural to him when party prejudices did not 
intervene, and which may, on this occasion, 
have been a little quickened by some personal 
considerations — 


He expressed some scruples about my sale 
of Lord B.’s Memoirs ; said he wished I could 
have gotten the 2000 guineas any other way. 
Seemed to think it was in cold blood depositing 
a quiver of poisoned arrows for future warfare 
on private character. — iii. 298. 


We wonder that Lord John Russell, when 
he came to read this opinion of Lord Hol- 
land’s, did not agree with him that the sale 
of such a work was not a creditable way of 
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obtaining two thousand or even three thousand 
guineas. 

After meditating on this suggestion, Moore 
seemed to think it so important that he ought 
to attempt a rescinding of the bargain. Subse- 
quent circumstances, however, leave no doubt 
that it was not Lord Holland’s suggestion, 
but the prospect of making a better ‘Kent. 
that induced Moore to try to recover the prop- 
erty of the MS. We hear no more of the 
affair for six months, but on the 22nd of April, 
1822, we find the fullowing entry : — 


Spoke to Murray on the subject of Lord B.’s 
Memoirs ; of my wish to redeem them, and can- 
cel the deed of sale ; which Murray acceded to 
with the best grace imaginable. Accordingly 
there is now an agreement making out, by which 
I become his debtor for two thousand guineas, 
leaving the MS. in his hands as security till I 
am able to pay it. This is, I feel, an over deli- 
oate deference to the opinions of others ; but it 
is better than allowing a shadow of suspicion to 
approach within a mile of one in any transaction, 
and I know [ shall feel the happier when rid 
of the bargain. — iii. 345. 


We sze no ground. whatsoever for this self- 
applause ; for the only practical effect of this 
new arrangement was one which seems to 
have been fur some months occupying no triv- 
ial share in Moore's ponderings— namely, 
that if he could at any time get any one to 
give him 2500/. or 30002. for the Memoirs, he 
had a right to pay off Murray, and transfer the 
MS. to a new purchaser —putting the differ- 
ence in his own pocket. Such an arrangement, 
we necd not say, did not at all meet Lord 
Holland’s objection—and Mr. Murray was 
certainly the most liberal of men to consent 
to it, for he remained 2000 guineas out of 
pa, and must have done so as long as 

rd Byron should happen to live — while 
Moore had the option, when he pleased, of 
turning the MS. to better account and leav- 
ing Murray in the position of having had so 
much risk and trouble, only to be laughed at 
by some higher bidder in Mr. Moore’s auction. 
We shall see that all this, and worse than 
this, did in fact ake place to the fullest extent, 
as far as concerned Murray's pecuniary inter- 
ests. 

So (omitting some minor details) matters 
stood till the 3rd of May, 1824— we request 
attention to the dates — when Moore had 


a letter from Lord Byron, at Missalonghi ; 
has had an attack of epilepsy or apoplexy, the 
physicians do not know which. — iv. 182. 


No observation whatsoever follows this seri- 
ous announcement; but we have not long to 
wait for its collateral consequences : — 


1824. May 12th.—Dined early with Rees 
[managing partner of Messrs. Longman]. Rees 
asked me if I had called on Murray tc get him to 
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complete the arrangement entered into when I 
was last in town [of which we find no other 
mention than we have quoted] for the redemption 
of Byron’s Memoirs? — said I had not. Told 
me the money was ready, and advised me not to 
lose any time about it. — ib. p. 186. 


Who can doubt that Moore had been on the 
look-out fora better bargain?—for here is 
what he significantly calls a ‘ rival bibliopo- 
list”? who has the money ready to pay off 
Murray, and who advises Moore to lose no 
time in doing so. But,lo! by one of the 
most extraordinary coincidences we have ever 
read, on the very next morning Moore learns 
by accident, in another bookseller’s shop — 


that Lord Byron was dead. ... Recollected 
then the unfinished state of my agreement for the 
redemption of the Memoirs. 


It needed, we think, no great effort of mem- 
ory to ‘‘ recollect’? a subject which Mr. Rees 
had brought so strongly before him the day 
before. 

This event made a total change in the cir- 
cumstances of the case. Murray had paid, 
two years before, 2000 guineas on the specula- 
tive value of the Memoirs when Lord Byron 
should die. Lord Byron was but thirty-three 
when the bargain was made. Murray had, 
according to all calculations, many a year to 
wait before he could expect any return for his 
capital — or rather indeed, being considerably 
Byron’s senior, he could hardly have antici- 
pated any such return during his own life- 
time ; — but now the event had unexpectedly 
occurred —the contingent reversion of the 
MS had become a possession, and its value 
proportionably increased — probably doubled 
— as it ought to be, on a mere business cal- 
culation of Murray’s previous risk. But 
again (Diary, 15th May) Moore luckily 
** recollects” that he had 


directed a clause to be inserted in the [second] 
agreement, giving me, in the event of Lord 
Byron’s death, a period of three months after 
such event for the purpose of raising the money 
and redeeming my pledge. This clause I dictated 
as clearly as possible both to Murray and his 
solicitor, Mr. Turner, and saw the solicitor 
interline it ina rough draft of the agreement. 
Accordingly, on recollecting it now, [I felt, of 
course, confident in my claim. Went to the 
Longmans, who promised to bring the two thou- 
ig aaa Sor me on Monday morning.’’— 
iv. 189. 


With such a clause, how could Moore have 
had a moment’s alarm or even doubt about his 
right? The fact, however, turned out to be 
that there was no such clause ! 

— the mean while there had started up 
a thi ty. The Di for the previous 
day (May 14th) ends = 


Found a note on my return home from Douglas 





Kinnaird anxiously inquiring in whose pos- 
session the Memoirs were ; and saying that he 
was ready, on the part of Lord Byron’s family, 
to advance the two thousand pounds for the MS., 
in order to give Lady Byron and the rest of the 
family an opportunity of deciding whether they 
wished them to be published or no.— iv. 187. 


Murray, at this time, had no communication 
from Moore, nor could he have the slightest 
idea that Moore could have any claim to the 
MS., the absolute property being vested in 
Murray by Byron’s death; but he at once, 
with a liberality and feeling which did him 
honor, offered to forego the prize he had 
drawn in this lottery of business; and to 
lace the Memoirs at the disposal of Lord 
yron’s friends. 

This it is obvious would have been the best 
and most delicate way of carrying out the 
spirit of Lord Holland’s suggestion, by which 
Moore had professed to be guided in his efforts 
to get hold of the MS., but it would not at all 
have suited his real object — evidently that 
of selling them elsewhere —and he therefore 
vehemently opposed this arrangement, and, 
relying on his own version of the second deed, 
denied Murray’s right to give up the MS. to 
any one but himself—whom (so Moore 
asserted) the alleged clause in that deed con- 
stituted, under existing circumstances, the 
sole and rightful proprietor. Murray was 
very much surprised at hearing of such a 
clause, but unluckily the deed had been mislaid, 
and he had only his own disbelief to oppose tu 
the positive assertion of Moore. 

Then follows, in the Diary, a long, very 
confused, but of course unilateral history of 
the discussion that ensued between Sir John 
Hobhouse and Mr. Douglass Kinnaird, as the 
friends of Lord Byron — Mr. Wilmot Horton 
and Col. Doyle, on the part of Lady Byron 
and Mrs. Leigh — and Moore — in which the 
latter insisted on his right of property in the 
MS., and protested in the strongest manner 
against its destruction; offering, indeed, 
‘* the suppression of all that might be thought 
objectionable,’ but contendimg that what was 
not 80 should be retained for Ais own benefit 
and that of the public. The progress of the 
affair is, we have said, very confusedly told 
even in what Lord John Russell gives us of 
Moore’s Diary — but it becomes more so by 
his lordship’s choosing to suppress a separate 
and ‘‘ long account of the destruction of the 
MS..,’’ left by Moore, and to substitute for it 
some studiously obscure sentences of his own. 
Lord John says :— 


The result was that, after a very unpleasant 
scene at Mr. Murray’s, the manuscript was 
destroyed by Mr. Wilmot Horton and Col. Doyle, 
as the representatives of Mrs. Leigh, with the 
full consent of Mr. Moore — who repaid to Mr. 
Murray the sum he had advanced, with the in- 
terest then due. After the whole had been burnt, 
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the agreement was found, and it appeared that 
Mr. Moore’s interest in the MS. had entirely 
ceased on the death of Lord Byron, by which 
event the property became absolutely vested in 
Mr. Murray. 

The details of this scene have been recorded 
both by Mr. Moore and Lord Broughton [Hob- 
house], and perhaps by others. Lord Broughton 
having kindly permitted me to read his narra- 
tive, I can say that the leading facts related by 
him and Mr. Moore agree. Both narratives 
retain marks of the irritation which the circum- 
stances of the moment produced, but as they 
both (Mr. Moore and Sir John Hobhouse) desired 
to do what was most honorable to Lord Byron’s 
memory, and as they lived in terms of friendship 
afterwards, I have omitted details which recall 
a painful scene, and would excite painful feel- 
ings.— iv. 192. 

We cannot omit to enter our protest against 
Lord John’s assertion, that the MS. was 
destroyed with the full consent of Mr. Moore : 
we know not what may be said in the portions 
of the Diary that Lord John has suppressed, 
but in all that he has published, and in all the 
other evidence, we find the most resolute op- 
position to any such measure. 

All seemed now ended — but Moore conjured 
up a fresh difficulty, of which, whatever may 
have been the real motive, that which he 
assigned seems absurdly punctilious. The 
actual cashin which the repayment to Murray 
was made was supplied to Moore by the 
Longmans (on the security of his bond ); and 
of course Lord Byron's family und friends, 
who had nurs Bs and destroyed the MS., 
were immediately pared to reimburse 
Moore. Moore positively refused to be reim- 
bursed ; he persisted (contrary to the direct 
and indisputable terms of the agreement) in 
asserting that the MS. was his, and that his 
honor required that it was he who should have 
the merit of the sacrifice. Merit, we have 
seen, there was none, for he had opposed the 
sacrifice to the utmost ; and his alleged rights 
had been extinguished by the production of 
the deed ; but he still pertinaciously pleaded 
his honor, and spends a great deal of verbiage 
to justify a punctilio for which we can see no 
ground nor any object. If we could see or 
imagine any rational or even colorable point 
of honor in the case, we could understand and 
admire Moore’s feelings and conduct. As it 
is, we confess that this part of the affair 
remains to us a suspicious mystery. 

The final result will surprise our readers 
and the public as much as it did us when our 
recent inquiries brought it to our knowledge. 
Moore — through the unheard-of liberality 
of Murray — finally pocketed more than double 
the sum he had been intriguing and squab- 
bling about. For the 2000 guineas originally 
agreed on for the Memoirs, Moore had en- 
gaged to Murray to edit them, and to accom- 
.pany them with a Life, After the destruction 
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of the Memoirs, Murray recurred to the idea 
of a Life; and as Moore was certainly, for 
many reasons, the person best fitted for the 
task, Murray proposed it to him. But the 
sum originally agreed on for both Memoirs 
and Life had now become, through Moore’s 
complicated manceuvres, wholly inadequate 
for the Life alone. His debt to the Long- 
mans, arising out of these transactions, had 
grown to a sum of 3020/., for which they had 
his bond ; and Moore seems to have been in 
a state of irremediable insolvency — for what- 
ever he might be able to earn by his pen 
could at most have met his current expenses, 
but not availed against such a permanent and 
growing burden as this. Murray, who had 
— like everyhody e'se who knew the fascinat- 
ing little “‘ bird * — a strong personal feeling 
for Moore, hoped that he might combine his 
own interest as a tradesman with the extrica- 
tion of the author ; and he not merely con- 
sented to relieve him from Longman’s bond 
— (though it was a debt incu in hostility 
to Murray) — but, to enable him to exist 
while he was employed at the Life, he gave 
him a further sum of 1200/., which, with 
some other small advances of cash, interest, 
&c., amounted in the whole to 4870/., which 
was, in fact, what Murray paid to Moore for 
the ‘* Life,”’ half the materials of which Mur- 
ray himself contributed. Such generosity is 
we think unparalleled; and would probably 
have never been known but for an additional 
exhibition of Moore’s greediness, alinost as 
surprising. The Life was published; but 
Moore, over-rating its success, and under- 
rating what it had cost Murray, endeavore: 
to obtain a further remuneration. In answer 
to an attempt so unreasonable —and, might 
we not say, so ungrateful! — Murray, in a 
letter to Muore, dated the 24th of May, 1831, 
stated, first, the fact that the book had not 
paid its expenses, and he then detailed the 
circumstances above stated; which we think 
a coup de grace to the pretence of his having 
a ** most generous contempt of money.” 

Long as this detail has been, there are still 
two collateral points of the case on which we 
must make some observations. 

The first is that Lord John talks only of 
the destruction of Lord Byron’s original MS. 
He passes sub silentio the possibility of copies 
of the MS.—and their fate. One complete 
copy we know was made with Lord Byron's 
coneurrence, and, of the variety of hands 
through which it passed, some at least at- 
tempted copies. One transcript (complete or 
incomplete) is stated by Moore to have been 
given up, or torn up, by a lady who had made 
it, — her hearing of the ‘* painful scene ” 
at Murray’s : — but this only heightens the 
probability that there might have been othcr 
irregular transcripts. And, if so, what f 
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delicately, destroyed? We see it surmised 
in several publications of the day ‘ that they 
were not; and that, after all, it is probable 
that the Memoirs may be still in existence, 
and one day published.’’ We ourselves give no 
credit to these surmises ; and Lord John Rus- 
sell could not be expected to answer for sur- 
reptitious copies — but we think he ought to 
have made some inquiry after the copy which 
the Diary states to have been made, or at 
least have added a line to state—as we be- 
lieve the fact to be — that no trace of any 
= appears in Moore’s papers. 

The second point we have to notice is one 
that touches Moore’s character for veracity, 
and which Lord John Russell should surely 
have endeavored to explain. Our readers 
will have seen in the extract in p. 723, that 
Moore asserted that he had dictated and saw 
the solicitor insert a clause in the draft of the 
agreement, which, when the deed itself was 
produced, did not appear in it. This asser- 
tion, ostentatiously repeated by Moore, im- 

lies certainly a serious charge against both 
Mr. Murray and his eminently respectable 
solicitor (the late learned and ingenious Mr. 
Sharon Turner), as if they had omitted in the 
deed the clause which Mr. Moore dictated and 
saw inserted in the draft. This has induced 
Mr. Turner’s son, naturally solicitous for his 
distinguished father’s reputation, to make 
search for the original draft. He has been 
lucky enough to find it, and it is now under 
our eyes. Well—it contains no such clause 
—it agrees exactly — literatim—with the 
deed. Here, then, are Messrs. Murray and 
Turner, as might have been expected, fully 
acquitted ; but what becomes of Mr. Moore, 
who seems as clearly convicted of deliberate 
and reiterated falsehood and fraud? We are 
glad to be able, from the examination of the 
document itself, to suggest an hypothesis 
which would acquit him of so grave a 
charge — though only by finding him guilt 
of what seems to have been habitual wit 

him — great confusion and inaccuracy. We 
see on the face of the draft that there was an 
interlineation made allowing a limit of three 
months — not as Moore asserted for his redemp- 
tion of the MS.— but for Murray’s publica- 
lion of it — (viz. ‘* within three months after 
Lord Byron’s death?) — and this addition, 
80 far from being dictated by Moore and writ- 
ten in by the solicitor, is written in by Moore’s 
own hand, Here, then, is another palpable 
misstatement; but it affurds us a probable 
elue to the whole imbroglio. Moore most 
likely had in his mind the intention of extend- 
ing the limit of redemption to three months, 
but, instead of dictating what he desired to 
the solicitor, he, with his own pencil —and 
perhaps without fully explaining his meaning 
— wrote in the words “‘ within three months” 
—but wrote them in ata wrong place. So 





that, instead of providing, as he may have 
intended, to give himself” a power to redeem 
— he in fact only imposed on Murray the ob- 
ligation of publishing — within three months. 

e think ourselves very fortunate in having, 
by the inspection of the original paper, ar- 
rived at this solution, which relieves Moore’s 
character from so deep a stain as his own 
Diary had thrown, and his own editor had 
left, upon it. But ona review of the whole 
affair 1t cannot be denied that Moore is con- 
victed on his own evidence of gross inaccur- 
acy, a very unhandsome double-dealing with 
Murray, and an ostentatious parade of liber- 
ality and disinterestedness which existed 
neither in his thoughts nor his acts.* 

There is another revelation made in these 
volumes equally, or, indeed, more unexpected, 
as to Moore’s literary character. Every one 
sees at a glance that all his works — except 
a few of his earlier songs—smell a good 
deal of the lamp; and that the text, and still 
more the notes, are redundant with all sorts 
of out-of-the-way reading. There are more 
Greek quotations in Moore’s works than in 
all the English poets put together, from 
Chaucer to Crabbe. Most readers, we be- 
lieve, skip them over, like the student of 
Euclid, who never looked at the cuts. They 
were thought to be nothing more than a mis- 

laced étalage of the early studies of the 

ranslator of Anacreon; and in great mea- 
sure no doubt they were so; but these vol- 
umes show that they were something more. 
We here see that Moore’s poetical impulses 
arose more from reading than from feeling — 
from books rather than nature; that his 
genius was not inventive. He looked fur in- 
spiration neither to the skies nor the seas, 
nor the forests, nor even the busy haunts of 
men, but to the shelves of the library, where, 
accordingly, we find him studying, or rather 
reading up, for each of his greater poems — 
Lalla Rookh — the Angels —and Alciphron 
—as assiduously, and copying as copiously, 
as one would for so many Dissertations on 
Persian, Turkish, and Egyptian scenery and 
manners. It is true that he has worked up 
his materials with great taste, and all the 
verbal powers of poetry — sweetness, polish, 
brillianey, splendor ; but still it has all the 
air of exquisite manufacture rather than of 
spontaneous effusion — materiem superabat 
opus ; the inventive genius is wanting. In 
some of his lighter love-songs we are startled 
with pedantic conceits, which require a 
learned note. And even when he degrades . 
his muse into a drab, and sets her to talk 


* We shall add at the conclusion of this article 
a letter which the late Mr. Murray addressed at 
the time to Mr. Wilmot Horton, and which most 
satisfactorily explains his share in this extraordi- 
nary transaction. 
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slang with Tom Cribb, we find him interlard- 
ing it with the most laborious pedantry, till 
at last, when he finishes this stupid fatras 
(which his publishers seem ashamed to re- 
print in their last edition of his works), he 
cannot help exclaiming, ‘* What a rag-fair of 
learning 1 have made it!’ In the labors of 
the Scriblerus club the affectation of learning 
heightens the ridicule ; but that is not 
Moore’s case. There is no fun at all in his 
pedantry ; nor is it intended for fun, but sim- 

ly to exhibit what in the sincerity of the 
Diary he calls ‘‘a rag-fair of learning ’? — 
not seeing that his greater poems are, in 
the original conception as well as in the illus- 
trations, obnoxious to much the same kind of 
criticism, 

We are not so absurd as to reproach Moore 
for studying to invest his fictions with all at- 
tainable reality and truth — our surprise is, 
that a poet so cried up as “ possessing in his 
own fancy and feeling an inexhaustible foun- 
tain of ingenious creation ”’ (Lord John, Pre- 
face, xxiii.) should have selected for all his 
great efforts non-natural subjects, so little 
sympathetic even with his own heart or mind 
that he himself is driven to hunt through ut- 
terly unfamiliar authors for any available 
serap of information about them ; and, after 
ull, so little is there of distinctive and appro- 
priate either in the substance or details of 
those works, that it would, we believe, have 
cost Moore no great trouble to have incor- 
porated his Angels with Lalla Rookh, or Al- 
ciphron with the Angels. A curious illus- 
tration of this occurs in the Diary. After 
the Loves of the Angels, founded on a pass- 
age of Scripture, helped out by the 7. 
phal book of Enoch, had been published, and 
tour editions sold, Moore found the imputa- 
tion of impiety so strong, that he took the 
bold resolution of shifting his whole machi- 
nery to Mahomet’s Paradise ; and did so in a 
few weeks by the assistance of ** J)’ Herbelot,”’ 
‘* Prideaux’s Life of Mahomet,’’ ** Beausobre’s 
Manicheism,” ** Hyde's Religio Persarum,” 
‘* Philo-Judeui,’’ Fc. Fc. (iv. 41-2). Yet, 
when after so substantial a change the met- 
amorplosed work came fourth, we do not re- 
member that the public ever seemed to observe 
the difference any more than if it had been 
an ordinary second edition, Such a dispon- 
ability, as the French call it —such a dissolv- 
ing view — would not have been possible if 
there had been anything of truth or nature, 
or even fictitious interest, in the original com- 
a. Johnson ridiculed epitaphs to let ; 

ut here was a whole poem éo /et like fur- 
nished lodgings, and nobody took the least 
notice of the new-comers, nor discovered that 
they were not the old occupants, 

In the midst of so much show of odd erudi- 
‘tion — he even, we think, had the temerity to 
review some of the Greek Fathers ! — Moore 
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ever and anon betrays utter ignorance of liter-_ 
ary points with which we might expect any 
educated men of his day to have been familiar. 
This must we suppose be attributed to the 
desultory habits of his life. He seems to have 
been by no means a bookish man, and to have 
given but little of his time to general or even 
current literature, though by fits very studious 
of ‘all such reading as was never read” 
when he wanted to work it into some particu- 
lar design. 


Colonel Henley mentioned a play of Racine’s 
(of which I forget the name), the commencement 
of which is very applicable to the history of Na- 
poleon. — iii. 240. 


It is odd that he should forget the name of 
one of the few tragedies of this great drama- 
tist. Culonel Henley, no doubt, alluded to 
the first lines of Alexandre. And in some 
remarks that Moore makes (iii. 225, 238) on 
the structure of the French heroic or tragic 
verse, he shows that he knows nothing about 
it. 

1822. July 80th — Came home by the gondole. 
An amazing reciter of verses umong the passen- 
gers ; set him right about some lines of Males- 
herbe’s. Seemed rather astonished at my ex- 
claiming, from my dark corner, at the end of 
each of his recitations, C’est de Malesherbes, ¢a. 
Oui, Monsieur. C’est de Scarron. Oui, 
Monsieur. — iii. 359. 


Astonished the poor man might weil be at 
the interference of a ‘‘ learned Theban’’ from 
the Western Beeotia, who confounded the 
names of M. Lamoignon de Malesherbes, the 
celebrated minister and venerable friend of 
Louis XVI., with that of Malherbe, a poet of 
the days of Henry IV., of whom we will ven- 
ture to guess that Moore never read a line 
but one little elegiac ode on the death of Ruse 
Duperrier, which is preserved in all the French 
Recueils, and which every one has by heart. 
Moore’s intrusive parade of his learning, and 
his real confusion of two such different and 
well-known persons, seem to us quite as com- 
ical as his own story of another Frenchman, 
who, when Lord Moira showed him the castle 
of Macbeth in Scotland, corrected him, 
** Maccabée, Milord: — nous le pronongons 
Maccabée sur le Continent — Judas Maccabéus 
Empereur Romain” (ii. 247). 

We find him gravely quoting Mr. Luttrell 
as complaining — 


that he has all his life had a love for domestic 
comforts, though passing his time in such a 
different manner, ‘like that king of Bohemia 
who had so unluckily a taste for navigation, 
though condemned to live in an inland town.”’ 
— iii, 262. 


Is it possible that Moore should not have 
known whence Mr, Luttrell’s pleasantry was 
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derived ? 
instance in vol. iv. p. 72. - 

Again, he quotes, from Lord Holland, 
Cowper’s burlesque lines, ‘‘ Doctor Jortin,”’ 


It seems so; and there is a similar 


&e. (iii. 272), — having either not read 
or forgotten one of the most delightful and 
popular publications of his own time — Cow- 
per’s Letters. 


19th Sept., 1818.— Dined at Bowood. Some 
amusing things mentioned at dinner. Talked of 
Penn’s book about the end of the world, and 
Swift's ridicule of Bickerstaff’s prophecy, 
which I must see. — ii. 167. 

‘‘ Swift’s ridicule of Bickerstaff’s prophecy — 
which I must see!’’ He would have to search 
long enough before he saw any such thing. 
It is wonderful that he should not have known 
that Swift was himself Bickerstaff, under 
which pseudonyme he ridiculed the prophecies 
of the notorious almanac-maker Partridge, 
where, however, there is nothing at all about 
* the end of the world.’? But neither Bicker- 
staff nor Partridge had anything to do with 
the passage referred to at Bowvod, which is 
from an altogether different drollery, in 
ridicule of Whiston’s theory of comets. We 
should have hardly thought that there was 
any reading man in England who was not 
familiar with all these pleasantries. 

Moore talks of a Mr. Theophilus Swift who 
had in his time some squabble with the heads 
of the University in which his son Mr. Deane 
Swift had a share —‘* Mr. Swift,’’ says Moore, 
«* having had his son so christened in honor of 
the name’’ (i. 38). Moore must have looked 
but little into the Dean’s history not to know 
that one of his uncles had married the daugh- 
ter of Admiral Deane, whose surname had 
thence become a Christian name of the Swift 
family. It is strange that he should not have 
read Swift's Correspondence, the second letter 
of which, dated 1694, is addressed to ‘* his 
cousin, Deane Swift, Esq.’’: and stranger 
still that he should never have seen or heard 
of so well-known a work as the Essay on the 
Life of the Dean of St. Patrick’s, by an elder 
Mr. Deane Swift — the father of Theophilus 
and grandfather of the second Deane, whom 
Moore supposes to have been the first. 

Again: — 


Douglas said he supposed that it was fro 
the Patriarch that the garment called a Joseph 
was named. Douglas must have been thinking 
of a Benjamin, fur a Joseph is, I believe, a 
woman’s garment. — ii. 182. 


How could Moore forget the highest poeti- 
cal authority for Joseph as a man’s garment, 


He grasps an empty Joseph for a John. 
Dunciad, ii. 128. 
He had not even read, it seems, that ‘* hand- 
hook ’’ of anecdotes —the Walpoliana — for 
he thinks it necessary to transcribe (iv. 247) 
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a story as told phys Lansdowne which is 
printed there. Lord Lansdowne might very 
—- tell it, but Moore’s transcribing it 
proves that he had never read it. 


Lord Lansdowne mentioned an epigram as 
rather happy in its structure: I forget the exact 
words : — 


[The hearer] perplexed 
*Twixt the two to determine — 
Watch and pray says the text, 
Go to sleep says the sermon. — iv. 214. 


Moore might have found it in the very first 
page of epigrams in the ‘“* Elegant Extracts.”’ 
resently, however, we find him sneering 
at Lord Lansdowne, as ‘‘ showing off ’’ some 
criticism on Dryden’s translation of the 
opening of the Auneid, and especially on the 
imperfect rendering of fato profugus, which 
Moore had heard from him before (ii. 246). 
If Lord Lansdowne — who isas little of a mere 
show-off man as we ever met—did repeat 
himself, it certainly was not Moore, who en- 
joying his hospitality, should have been on 
the watch to detect and record it. Moore 
‘oes on to attribute to Lord Lansdowne some 
urther remarks on the word profugus : — 


Bowood, 1818, Dec. 30th. — Lord L. mentioned 
& passage in Florus, where the word profagus 
was very strangely used. I forget it ; but it 
describes one of the Roman generals as profigus 
for the sake of seeking out an enemy to Rome. 
Dr. Paley at Cambridge (Q.E.E. called the word 
profagus (the consequence of his northern educa- 
tion), and the following line was written on the 
occasion — ** Errat Virgilius, forte profigus 
erat.’’— ii. 246. 


All we can understand from this strange 
passage — marked and accented as we have 
ay it — is, that Moore seems not to have 

ad the slightest idea of what his friends were 
talking about—that he confounded the 
meaning with the prosody of the word — 
that he fancied Florus to be a poet, whose 
authority would determine the penultimate 
syllable to be long—and that Dr. Paley 
having, in consequence of his northern education, 
Page it as short, he was ridiculed by 

is fellow Cantabs for so monstrons a binder ! 
We cannot imagine how Moore, even with his 
western education, could have accumulated such 
absurdities, and suppose rather some error in 
the transcription of his MS.; but we may 
safely acquit Lord Lansdowne of having any 
share in them, 

On another question of prosody he also gets 
out of his depth in very shallow water. In 
confessing that the Dublin University men 
were in his day deficient in prosody, he admits 
that they make mistakes as to the long and 
shorts (i. 50) — believing that the longs and 
shorts of our great schools refer to longs and 
short syllables, and not,as they do, to long 
and short lines, i. e., hexameters and penta 
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eters ; and twenty years latter (ii. 200) he 
had not discovered his mistake. 

It makes a significant conclusion to the 
foregoing negligences and ignorances to find 
that it was only one week before his final de- 
parture from Paris, after a residence of near 
two years, that he found his way to the roy- 
al library : — 


1822. ov. 15th.-— Went to the library. 
What a shame that I should not till now have 
availed myself of the facilities of this treasury ! 
—iv. 20. 


Hie left Paris on the third day after this 
compunctious entry. 

On the whole, there is hardly anything in 
the Diary that has surprised us more than 
the frequent, and, as it seems, conclusive, 
evidence of Moore's deficiency, not only in 
more serious, but even in ordinary, reading. 
‘There are hardly any of his acquaintance, and 
we should note more especially his noble 
friends Lord Lansdowne and Lord Holland, 
who do not appear to have been — quod min- 
ime reris — better versed than this voluminous 
poet and historian both in English and classi- 
cal literature. 

A very prominent feature of the Diary is — 
and, indeed, one of its least irrational objects 
would be — the record of the jokes and stories 
that Moore’s taste should think worth remem- 
bering. Knowing that he lived with all the 
wits of the day, Whig and Tory, and having 
vurselves often admired his tact and humor in 
reproducing such things to enliven his own 
conversation, we expected a choice harvest ; 
hut there, as everywhere else, we have been 
disappointed. Few are , and the ma- 
jority are downright failures. Amongst the 
few tolerable with which we are not familiar 
the following are the best. Foremost we 
place two of Kenny’s, the dramatist, who — 


said of Luttrell’s ‘‘ Julia’ that it was too long, 
and not broad enough. 


An excellent critique on that somewhat 
ponderous levity. 

And again, when Moore’s troubles came 
upon him, without appearing to affect his 
spirits, Kenny said, with a pleasantry that 
reminds one of Gil Blas — 


*T is well you are a poet: a philosopher never 
could bear it. — iii. 169. 

On somebody remarking that Payne Knight 
had got very deaf, ‘**'is from want of prac- 
tice,”? says Rogers: Knight being a very bad 
listener. 


Lord Ellenborough showing some impatience 
at a barrister’s speech, the gentleman paused, 
and said — 


** Ts it the pleasure of the Court that I should 
proceed with my statement?’’ ‘‘ Pleasure, Mr. 
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——, has been out of the question for a long 
time ; but you may proceed,’’— ii, 312, 


Moore, confessing that he was not a scien- 
tific musician — 


mentioned the tendency I had to run into conse- 
cutive fifths, adding that [Sir Henry] Bishop 
now revised my music ; [George] Lord Auckland 
said, ‘‘ Other Bishops take care of the tithes — 
but he looks after the fifths.”’— iv. 263. 

Curran, upon a case where the Theatre Royal 
in Dublin brought an action against Astley’s for 
acting Lock and Key, said, ** My Lords, the 
whole question turns upon this, whether the said 
Lock and Key is to be considered as a patent 
one, or of the spring and tumbler kind.’’ — iv. 7. 


At a stag-hunt at Killarney, the animal 


came close to where Lord Avonmore, then Attor- 
ney-General, and Dr. O’Leary were standing — 
O’Leary said—How naturally instinct leads 
him to you for a nolle prosequi !— iv. 112. 


A dialogue between a visitor and a servant 
at a hall door in Dublin: — 


**Ts your master at home?’’ ‘‘ No, Sir, he ’s 
out.”’ ‘* Your mistress?’’ ‘*No, Sir, she’s 
out.’’ ‘* Well, I ’ll just go in, and take an air of 
the fire till they come.’’ ‘* Faith, Sir, it ’s out 
too.’’— iii. 288. 


These are at least among the best that have 
any novelty ; they are generally hackneyed, 
and, what is surprising, sometimes very ill 
told. ‘It is not every one,’’ says Johnson, 
“who can carry a joke.”” Moore we always 
thought was one of those who could, and in- 
deed he had considerable success in that way ; 
but the following failure is almost as bad as 
the Joe-Miller story of him who called the 
fall of a shoulder of mutton a lapsus linguze :— 


1821. Fed. 2. — Talking of letters being charged 
by weight, Canning said that the Post Office 
once refused to carry a letter of Sir J. Cox Hip- 
pesley, ‘‘ it was so dull.’’— iii. 166. 


O no, Mr. Moore, Canning said “it was 
so heavy.’’ He attempts to repeat after Tier- 
ney two pleasantries of Mr. Pitt — of one he 
makes nonsense, and the other he maims and 
loses its point. It is truly told inQ. R., 
vol. 79, p. 513. Here is an imbroglio, to us 
quite incomprehensible. Creevey, he says, 
who had passed some time with Sheridan at 
Mr. Ord’s in Northumberland, described — 


Sheridan’s gayety : acted over the battle of the 
Pyramids on Marston Moor, ordering Captain 
Creevey to cut out that cow — pointing to a cow 
in a ditch. — iv. 295. 


Was it Creevey or Moore who imagined that 
either the battle of the Pyramids or that of 
Marston Moor was a maritime exploit — like 
the celebrated cutting out the Hermione # 
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T quoted the following on Cesar Colclough’s 
taking boat at Luggelaw to follow the hounds : — 
Cesarem vehis et fortunas. (sic) 

When meaner souls the tempest struck with awe, 
Undaunted Colclough crossed at Luggelaw, 

And said to boatmen, shivering in their rags, 

You carry Cesar and his — saddle-bags ! — iii. 5. 


This pleasantry, not itself a very choice one, 
is miserably mangled in every way. Lugge- 
faw is a mountain ¢arn, in the county of 
Wicklow, where no one ever took boat unless 
to fish or sketch, and where hounds never 
could come — nor, if they did, do sportsmen 
hunt with saddle-bags. The epigram was 
made, we believe, by Charles Bushe on Mr. 
Cesar Colclough, a barrister riding the 
Leinster circuit, who, in a storm that deterred 
others, crossed the ferry at Ballinlaw, between 
Waterford and Wexford. It was said that he 
took this short cut to anticipate the rest of 
the bar by an earlier arrival at Wexford, and 
that Bushe tvok this kind of revenge on him. 
This blunder is the more remarkable because 
it proves that Moore never could have visited 
Luggetaw, one of the most striking scenes of 
that picturesque district so often mentioned in 
his Melodies. How this should have hap- 
pened we cannot imagine, particularly if he 
saw the ‘* Meeting of the Waters,’’ Glande- 
lough, &c., in going to which he must have 

assed close to Luggelaw, which is nearer to 

ublin, and we think finer than any of 
them. 

Moore professed to feel great pleasure from 
natural scenery, but this and several other 
passages in the Diary Jead us to doubt whether 
the feeling was very strong. Dovedale, for 
instance, gives him no more distinct idea than 
that it is the very abode of — geni ! (i. 301). 
To be sure, both he and Lord John tell us that 
he wept at the sight of Mont Blanc, but he 
also tells us that he wept at seeing a French- 
man go up in a balloon. We know also that 
he never saw Killarney till his English friends 
the Lansdownes took him there in his forty- 
second year; and when he was asked which 
of two different confluences he meant to 
describe in his celebrated song of the ‘* Meet- 
ing of the Waters,’’ he was unable to say. 

The specimens he gives of his own bon- 
mots or repartees are very poor — take one, 
which, from the rank of the lady and the 
care with which he records it, was, we pre- 
sume, a favorite recollection :— 


Had music in the evening [at Woburn]. The 
Duchess [of Bedford] said she wished I could 
transfer my genius to her for six weeks ; and I 
answered, ‘‘ Most willingly, if Woburn was 
oo at my disposal for the same time.’’ — iii. 


The good taste of eing so readily in 
the dainens’ humble cient of sell oun 
in her grace’s high opinion of him, and of 





—— own superiority at just the 
worth of Woburn (!), seems to us equal to its 
pleasantry. 

After the publication of the Life of Sheri- 
dan there was some talk of his undertaking 
those of Grattan and Byron : — 


Lord Lansdowne much amused by the custom 
for Lives I was likely to have —I said I had 
better publish nine together, in one volume, and 
callit The Cat. — iv. 323. 


— it seems from the old drollery in 
Walpole’s Letters: “If I had as many J/ives 
as a cat, or as one Plutarch.”’ 

Finding some difficulty in lighting a fire at 
a French inn, — 


I said the wood was like the houses in Paris, 
assuré contre l’incendie— which amused Lord 
John. — iii. 13. 


Having thus endeavored to collect from the 
scattered evidence of the Diary a kind synop- 
sis of some of the chief points of Moore’s per- 
sonal and literary character, we now turn to 
the consideration of some circumstances of a 
more public nature; and here it is that we 
can cordially say that, whatever neglect or 
error of detail may be imputed to Lord John 
Russell’s editorship, his work is a public — 
we had almost said historical — benefit. 
Moore’s political satires had a considerable 
effect in their day, not so much from their 
gayety and wit — which was often feeble, and 
more often forced —as from .the deep bitter- 
ness and personal rancor by which they re- 
commended themselves to that combination 
of factions self-styled the Whig party. Of 
this active and unscrupulous opposition Moore 
became the poet-laureate; and though his 
vituperatory verses are as essentially effete as 
the panegyrics of any court laureate of them 
all, they have left behind them, both in com- 
mon talk and in the olla-podrida literature of 
our day, a kind of vague impression, which 
these volumes will tend to correct and efface 
to a de of which Moore’s egotism was, 
and Lord John Russell’s prejudice is, we sus- 
pect, alike unconscious, 

To exhibit this in its true light we must 
revert a little to Moore’s autobiography. 

We here find more than we had ever be- 
fore heard or suspected of his early initiation 
into the United Irish Conspiracy. Moore 
tells us that he was not actually a United 
Irishman — and his youth would, no doubt, 

revent his being in their councils — but he 
quently boasted that he was heart and soul 
devoted to their principles, and, to the extent 
of his little power, active in propagating 
them. All of what are called his ery on 
songs were calculated to revive and feed the 
spirit of the Irish Rebellion ; and, to the very 
last, he seems to be proud of being considered 


la Jacobin, and ‘even a traitor — which latter 
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title is evidently viewed by him as equivalent 
to that of patriot, 

This leads us to observe on two passages of 
Lord John Russell’s Preface, penned no doubt 
with the object of justifying Moore’s extreme 
polities, but which we think deserve, on 
higher grounds, serious animadyersion. In 
his critical summary of Moore’s works, Lord 
John says of his Lite of Lord Edward Fitzger- 
ald, that ‘‘ the character and fate of Lord Eid- 
ward are made to touch the heart of every Irish 
patriot ;’’ and in speaking of the Irish Rebel- 
lion of 1798, the noble editor affirms that it 
was wickedly provoked” by the government. 
This canonization of treason and murder as 
patriotism, and this calumny on the govern- 
ment of the country, are among the legacies 
that Lord John has had from Holland House. 
Our readers know that Lord Holland avowed 
both these scandalous opinions in his last vol- 
ume of Memoirs; and we hope they have not 
forgotten our refutation of them (Q.R. June, 
1852). We need hardly say that we have 
very little reliance on Lord John Russell’s 
judgment on any question where party preju- 
dices can intervene ; but that an author who 
has published largely on modern history — a 
statesman who has been successively Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonial, the Foreign, 
and the Home Departments, Prime Minister, 
und who is now Leader of the House of Com- 
mons — should go out of his way to gild over 
rebellion as patriotism, and to assert 80 gra- 
tuitous and so absurd a slander as that the 
English and Irish ministers of those days had 
** wickedly provoked’’ the rebellion, passes our 
understanding ; it is like nothing we ever read 
of, except the assertion of certain French his- 
torians that Mr. Pitt provoked the massacres 
of September. 

We are astonished at Lord John Russell’s 
venturing to reproduce such a misrepresenta- 
tion if it were merely historical : — it is worse, 
as we have just intimated, when a man in 
such a station endeavors to palliate not mere- 
ly rebellion — but a rebellion of which we 
can scarcely say that the ashes are yet cold ; 
— but worst of all it is, when the very book 
he is editing — notwithstanding the avowediy 
rebellious bias of the author — contradicts 
Lord Holland’s and Lord John Russell’s fable 
of the rebellion having been “‘ wickedly”’ or in 
any way “provoked” by the government. 
Moore’s first political recollections — dating 
many years before 1798 —he tells us, were 
that — 


all the oldest acquaintances of his father and 
mother were some of those most deeply involved 
in the grand conspiracy against the govern- 
ment. —i. 48. 


Again, in the year before the rebellion, 
Moore says — 


the celebrated newspaper called the Press was 
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set up by Arthur O’Connor, Thomas Addis 
Emmett, and the other chiefs of the United Irish 
Conspiracy [Were they the lools of Pitt and 
Camden ?] with the view of preparing and ripen- 
ing the public mind for the great crisis that was 
fast approaching. —i. 55. 


Moore would have been willing enough to 
palliate the rebellion — but he had been too 
near an observer to attempt any such im- 
position ; and every line and every word of his 
record of those times is a contradiction of 
Lord John Russell's most indecent and most 
unfounded — we might almost borrow his own 
term ‘‘ wicked’’ — charge on the government 
of the time. 

From those perilous political connexions — 
though never fom these rebellious principles 
— Moore seems to have soon escaped into a 
very different and—in spite of his Jacobin 
opinions — more congenial society. His musi- 
cal taste introduced him to one or two musi- 
cal families, which he surprised and delighted 
by a combination of poetry and music in a 
style altogether peculiar to himself. He sang 
his own verses to his own tunes, in 4 style 
still more his own; the songs were indeed 
rather little amatory breathings than poetry 
— the voice rather a warbling than singing 
— but both were set off by an expression 0} 
countenance and charm of manner the most 
graceful, the most natural, and the most 
touching that we have ever witnessed; in 
truth, we believe that those who have ever 
heard Moore’s own performance will agree 
that from no other lips — not even those of 
female beauty — did his songs ever come with 
such fascinating effect. With this singular 
and seductive talent, accompanied by perfect 
good manners and lively conversation, he soon 
made his way in the “ singing, dancing, sup- 
pering”’ society of Dublin; and it is evident 
from all the names that occur in the letters 
of this period that it was of an altogether 
different political complexion from his former 
associations. 

At this time his parents, though little in a 
condition to meet such an expense, decided on 
his being educated for the Bar — and accord- 
ingly, in April, 1799, he proceeded to London, 
to be entered at the Middle Iemple. The 
preparations for this journey are told with 
singular najveté, and include a peculiarity 
which we should not have expected from what 
he says of the general good sense of his 
mother ;: — 


A serious drain was now, however, to be made 
upon our scanty resources ; and my poor mother 
had long been hoarding up every penny she 
could scrape together, towards the expenses of 
my journey to London for the purpose of being 
entered at the Temple. A part of the small sum 
which I took with me was in guineas, and I 
recollect was carefully sewed up by my mother 





in the waistband of my pantaloons.. Thera was 
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also another treasure which she had, unknown to 
me, sewed upinsome other part of my clothes, 
and that was a scapular (as it is called), or 
small bit of cloth, blessed by the priest, which a 
fond superstition inclined her to believe would 
keep the wearer ofit from harm. And thus, with 
this charm about me, of whichI was wholly un- 
conscious, and my little packet of guineas, of 
which I felt deeply the responsibility, did I for 
the first time start from home for the great world 
of London. —i. 72. 


He remained here, it seems, only long 
enough to keep, as it is called, two law terms, 
and returned to Dublin in July ; where, the 
season of the year having no doubt thinned 
the gay company in which he had before 
lived, he probably worked more assiduously at 
preparing for the press the translation of 
Anacreon which he had begun while yet in 
college. This work — then his only ticket in 
the lottery of life — being at last ready for 
the press, he returned to London, where he 
immediately circulated proposals for publish- 
ing it by subscription. 

He had brought also a letter of introduction 
to the Earl of Moira, who at that time was 
the chief professor of Irish patriotism in 
England ; the intercourse of that date was 
confined to a morning visit and a dinner ; but 
he then received an invitation to the earl’s 
seat at Donington Castle in Leicestershire, of 
which he availed himself on his way to Lon- 
don the second time, in November, 1799. 

He made for many years not merely fre- 
quent visits to Lord Moira at Donington, but 
several lengthened abodes with which his 
lordship indulged him in the absence of the 
family, to pursue his studies free from expense 
and the absorbing distractions of society, and 
with the advantage of a fine library —a con- 
siderate kindness on the part of Lord Moira 
which showed an early appreciation of the 
danger to which Moore’s taste for the dissipa- 
tions of London exposed him. Soon after his 
marriage Moore hired a cottage in the neigh- 
boring village of Kegworth, where he had the 
library always, and occasionally the society 
of the castle, within his reach. 

Very early in their acquaintance Lord 
Moira seems to have obtained from George 
IV., then Prince of Wales, the acceptance of 
the dedication of the forthcoming Anacreon ; 
and as Moore’s subsequent conduct towards 
that prince was altogether, we think, the 
least creditable as well as the most remarka- 
ble circumstance of his whole life, it is our 
historical duty to give as particular an account 
of it as we can gather from these volumes. 
Some time before the personal introduction 
Moore writes : — 


[1800. May.] — My dear Mother —I have 
got the prince’s name [to the subscription] and 
his permission that I should dedicate Anacreon 
tehim. Hurra! Hurra!—i, 104. 


“ Hurra! Hurra!” We pause for a 
moment, not to sneer at this burst of exulta- 
tion, very natural in a youth of Moore’s then 
circumstances, but to lament that the next 
time we meet these words from Moore’s pen 
should be in an insult to the very personage 
of whose favor he was once so proud—in a 
burlesque description of the Regent’s opening 
Parliament :— 


Hurra! Hurra! heard them say, 

And they cheered and shouted all the way, 

As the greut Panurge in his glory went 

To open in state his Parliament. — Works, 51. 


At one of the fashionable assemblies in 
which Moore’s agreeable talents soon rendered 
him so universally acceptable -— a party, we 
believe, of Lady Harrington’s — he had by and 
by the honor of being personally introduced to 
his royal highness : — 


1800. Aug. 4th. —I was yesterday introduced 
to His Royal Highness George Prince of Wales. 
He is, beyond doubt, 9 man of very fascinating 
manners. When I was presented to him, he 
said he was very happy to know a man of my 
abilities ; and when I thanked him for the honor 
he had done me, he stopped me, and said the 
honor was entirely his, &c. &.— 107. 

1801. March 8ih.—I last night went to a 
little supper after the opera, where the Prince 
and Mrs. Fitzherbert were. — 111. 

March 28th. — You may imagine the affability 
of the Prince of Wales, when his address to me 
was, ‘How do youdo, Moore? Iam glad to 
see you.’? — 112, 


This is all we find before Moore’s trip to 
America ; but immediately after his return he 
writes : — 


[1804] Saturday [Dec Tth].—My darling 
Mother —I have only just time to tell you that 
the prince was extremely kind to me last night 
at a small supper-party at which I met him. 
Every one noticed the cordiality with which he 
spoke to me. His words were these :—‘*I am 
very glad to see you here again, Moore. From 
the reports I heard, I was afraid we had lost 
you. [ assure you (laying his hand on my 
shoulder at the same time) it was a subject of 
general concern.’ Could anything be more 
flattering? I must sayI felt rather happy at that 
moment. The idea of such reports having 
reached him—his remembering them upon seeing 
me, and expressing them so cordially — was all 
pleasant, and will, I know, gratify my dear 
father’s and mother’s hearts. I saw him after- 
wards go up to Lord Moira, and, pointing 
towards me, express, I suppose, the same thing. 
It was at Lord Harrington’s. — i. 178. 

1806. May.—I believe I told you the kind 
things the prince said to me about my book 
[the Odes and Epistles]. — 193. 

1811. June 21st.—My dearest Mother —I 
ought to have written yesterday, but I was in bed 
all day after the féte [at Carlton House], which I 





did not leave till past six in the morning. 
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Nothing was ever half so magnificent ; it was 
in reality all that they try to imitate in the 
gorgeous scenery ofthe theatre ; and I really sat 
for three quarters of an hour in the prince’s 
room after supper, silently looking at the specta- 
cle, and feeding my eye with the assemblage of 
beauty, splendor, and profuse magnificence 
which it presented. It was quite worthy of a 
prince, and I would not have lost it for any 
consideration. The prince spoke to me, 
as he always does, with the cordial familiarity 
of an old acquaintance. — i. 254-5. 


This was one of those two fétes at the 
beginning of the regency to which Moore’s 
po ance libels make so many offensive, and, 
as we now see, ungrateful allusions, We see 
also that he had once at least dined at Carlton 
House. 

The prince was certainly struck with the 
talents and manners of the young poet, and 
— of Lord Moira’s good will towards 
im : —and during Mr. Addington’s adminis- 
tration — in 1803 — their joint influence (we 
speak advisedly) procured for their protégé a 
very easy office in the Admiralty Court of Ber- 
muda. It is no doubt to — Moore’s sub- 
sequent ingratitude to both his patrons that he 
and his partisans, and of course Lord John, 
take the tone of denouncing this appointment 
as ** the greatest misfortune of Moore’s life,’’ 
and even of treating the kindness of his 
early protectors as a matter of reproach. 
This is altogether unfounded. We nowhere 
find any distinct account of the value of the 
office, and on the contrary there seems a 
studied reserve on that subject ; but we see 
that both Moore and his father made close in- 
quiries into that important point, the results 
of which were so satisfactory as to induce 
Moore to make a voyage to Bermuda to take 
possession of the post. We know that it 
yielded something (i. 184:)—and indeed 
during twelve years—the most strugglin 

ears of his life — we hear no complaint o 
its not being productive. On the contrary, 
in 1810, he talks of his “* Bermuda treasury,” 
and expects ‘‘ to receive something thence 
very shortly” (i. a In May 1812 he ex- 
pected ‘* money from Bermuda,”’ which turned 
out to be ** money indeed !”’ (i. 280.) In the 
winter of 1813 we find him entering into a 
negotiation for getting an immediate advance 
on the credit of his coming profits (i. 369) ; 
and in December 1814 we have him acknowl- 

ing the remittance of no less a sum than 

i., which he immediately invests in the 
funds, and glories in being ‘a stockholder” 
(ii. 58). It is just a year after the receipt of 
this 500/. that we find his first complaint 
about Bermuda —‘ I get as near nothin 
from it as possible’’ (ii. 88). No wonder; he 
had been twelve years pocketing whatever 
moneys his deputy chose to send Tim —and, 
though warned and advised both officially and 
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privately that he ought to look after this im- 
portant business, he never took, as far as ap- 
pears, any trouble about it. At last, in the 
spring of 1818 —after fifteen years’ enjoyment 
of the office —came the real disaster, which 
was this : — The proceeds of the sales of two 
or three ships and cargoes, which had been 
condemned, were lodged in the registry of the 
court pending an appeal; this sum Moore’s 
deputy embezzled, and Moore, who had, he 
says ** forgotten both the deputy and the 
office,” was disagreeably awakened by a 
demand from the injured parties to make good 
the deposit. What the real defalcation was 
is not exactly stated, but it was finally com- 
promised for 1040/. Twice or thrice that 
sum need not have overwhelmed a prudent man 
in Moore’s circumstances, He was in the 
receipt of very large sums for his works, and 
for immediate aid’ on this occasion, Messrs. 
Longman offered to advance the whole sum on 
his own security, and several of his private 
friends — Mr. Rogers, Mr. Jeffrey, Mr. Rich- 
ard Power, Lord John Russell, and the present 
Duke of Bedford—were anxious to enable him 
to have settled the affair at once. ‘These 
offers his delicacy rejected, and he proceeded 
to resist the demand by dilatory proceedin 
in the court. Wedo not understand this 
kind of delicacy: would it not have been more 
delicate, or, in plain English, more honest — 
even if he had exhausted his own immediate 
resources — to have accepted temporary luans 
from such old and affluent friends as we have 
named — or, still better, Messrs. Longman’s 
apa in the way of business — than to 
ave not only left the claimants unpaid, but 
increased their loss by a litigious resistance ! 
Instead, however, of feeling either for him- 
self or the claimants, it appears from the 
Diary that for a year anda half — from April 
1818 to August 1819 — Moore was enjoying 
himself in his usual round of fashionable 
amusement, and it was not till the progress of 
the suit rendered delay no longer possible 
that he thought of escaping from arrest, first 
in the sanctuary of Holyrood House, but, as 
the safety of that asylum was doubtful, 
finally by retiring to the Continent 
Why should the bounty of his royal and 
noble patrons be in any way made responsible 
for all this personal neglect and imprudence 
on Moore’s part? They gave him an office, 
estimated, as we think we have heard, at 
400/. a year clear profit, which — besides 
being as much as they had any chance of ob- 
taining from a government with which they 
were not connected — was also in every way 
suitable to Moore’s then position. It secured 


g| him a moderate income, and, being almost a 


sinecure, left him at liberty to dedicate his 
time to his literary avocations. Such is, we 
believe, the truth of this long misunderstood 
and misrepresented affair. 
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We must now revert to Moore’s political 
prospects. In 1806, all the Talents came into 
office, and amongst them Lord Movira. Moore, 
with as keen an appetite for place as ever a 
patriot had — and we can say no more — is in a 
— fever of greedy delight. He writes to 

is mother, Feb. 4th, 1806 — 


Iam quite in a bewilderment of hope, fear, 
and anxiety ; the very crisis of my fate is ar- 
rived. Lord Moira has everything in his power, 
and my fate now depends upon his sincerity, 
which it would be profanation to doubt ; and 
Heaven grant he may justify my confidence ! 
Tierney goes [Chancellor of the Exchequer] to 
Ireland, so there a hope opens for my father’s 
advancement. In. short, everything promises 
brilliantly ; light breaks in on all sides, and 
Fortune smiles. — 192. 


Fortune smiled — but not so bountifully as 
Moore anticipated. Lord Moira was only 
master-general of the Ordnance, an office 
which has little civil patronage, but he did 
for Moore all that he could, and more than he 
ought. He made his father barrack-master 
of Dublin, for which the old man’s years and 


habits rendered him wholly unfit ; and having | P 


in his own gift ‘‘ a small appointment to give 
away, he proposed it to Moore himself— till 
something better offered’’ (i. 192). Moore 
does not a what it was, but declines it, 
telling his lordship he would wait till some- 
thing worthier of his [sic] ‘* generosity and my 
ambition should occur’ (4). Lord Moira, 
instead of being offended, applies to Mr. Fox 
fur that “ J worthier,’”’ and Mr. Fox 
seems good-naturedly to have promised com- 
pliance with his request. 


You may tell my uncle and aunt of Fox’s 
promise. . . Lord Moira has told me that it is 
one of the Irish Commissionerships that I am to 
have ; but that these will not be arranged until 
those in England are settled. 


Whatever the promise may have been, it 
and Lord Moira’s influence vanished at Mr. 
Fox’s death ; and Moore, ignorant, no doubt, 
at the time, of the delicate situation in which 
Lord Moira was placed after Mr. Fox’s death, 
never forgave his lordship for the neglect and 
lukewarmness to which he attributed his dis- 
appointment. 

issatisfied with Lord Moira and the 
Talents, Moore became outrageous at their 
successors.—‘‘ Fine times,’’ he says, “‘ for 
changing a ministry — and changing to such 
fools too’ (i. 222); the fools being — inter 
alios — Perceval, Liverpool, aes 3 , Hus- 
kisson, Palmerston, Canning, Castlereagh, 
Wellington! — He goes down in despair 
to Donington Park, to vent his bile on this 
new ministry : — 


Lam not [he says to Lady Donegal, 27th 
April, 1807] writing love verses. I begin at 





last to find out that politics. is the only thing 
minded in this country, and that it is better to 
rebel against government than have nothing to 
do with it. So I am writing politics, but all I 
fear is that my former ill luck will rise up 
against me, and that, asI could not write love 
without getting into——, so I shall not be able 
to write politics without getting into treason 
(sic). —i. 225 


This, a confession more candid than del- 
icate to be made to a tory Jady, was followed 
up by his two political satires of ‘* Corruption’’ 
and ‘ Intolerance,’’ which, bitter and even 
personally libellous as they are, may be fairly 
forgiven to a papist who had lost the prospect 
of an Irish Commissionership by the cry of 
‘* No Popery.”’ But he still had hopes from 
Lord Moira, which the melancholy illness of 
George III. and the prospect of a new reign 
kept alive. On this latter subject we find in 
a letter of the 17th of August, 1811, a passage 
so discreditable that nothing but his own 
evidence could make us believe. He had, it 
seems, at that time, his silly opera of ** M. P.”’ 
in rehearsal at the Haymarket, and thus ex- 
resses his apprehension that the King’s 
death might interfere with it : — 


Ihave been a good deal and loyally (sic) 
alarmed lest a certain catastrophe should inter- 
rupt the performances of the playhouses ; but [ 
believe there is no fear whatever, and that I may 
be very well satisfied if my piece is not dead and 
d—d before He is — (N.B. before he is dead, [ 
mean — don’t mistake me). —i. 258. 


He then proceeds to repeat an account of the 
‘* poor king being turned loose and suffered 
to range blindly and frantic about his apart- 
ments at Windsor, like Polyphenie in his 
cave,’’ which, however, *‘ he is quite happy to 
find was all a fabrication’’ (ib). This brutal 
trifling with the two most awful incidents of 
human nature — insanity and death — is 
rendered additionally painful and pitiable by 
the recollection that the giddy author was 
doomed to have his own reason quenched and 
his own life closed under the calamitous cir- 
cumstances which he then treated so lightly. 

In February, 1812, the restricted regen 
expired; and the prince —after an inef- 
fectual effort to form a combined ministry, 
which was chiefly defeated by the dissensions 
and extravagant pretensions of the whi 
themselves —continued Mr. Perceval’s ad- 
ministration. Moore writes to Lady Done- 


In Lord Moira’s exclusion from all chances of 
power I see an end of the long hope of my life, 
and my intention is to go far away into the 
country, &c. . . . . The truth is, that pod) ns 
cal events of the last few days, so suddenly 
breaking up all the prospects of my life, have 
sunk my spirits a little, so forgive me if I am 
either unjust or ill-natured. —i. 269, 270, 
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In an immediately following letter he states 
his own motives still more ony — loy- 
alty to the prince, no devotion to Lord Moira, 
no whiggery, no popery, no patriotism — 
nothing but a personal speculation. He tells 
Lady Donegal that he needs no consolation, 
for — 


the truth is, I feel as if a load had been taken 
off me by this final termination to all the hope 
and suspense in which the prospect of Lord 
Moira’s advancement has kept me for so many 
years. It has been a sort of Will-o’-the-wisp 
all my life, and the only thing I regret is, that it 
was not extinguished earlier, for it has led me a 
sad dance. —i. 271. 


But he has still another consolation : — 


I, thank Heaven ! (and it consoles me for my 
poverty) am free to call a rascal a rascal wher- 
ever I meet him, and never was Ibetter disposed 
to make use of my privilege. —i. 271. 


That is, in plain English, ‘‘ having no longer 
any hope of a place, I am free to become a 
libeller, and I mean to use my privilege.” 

This laudable resolution soon connected 
him with Holland House — where Lord Moira 
had become an object of suspicion, or worse, 
because the prince showed more reluctance 
**to desert Lord Moira than the rest of the 
party,” amongst whom Lord Moira was now 
evidently de trop. 

Moore, already secretly dissatisfied (as we 
have seen) with Lord Moira, now began im- 
mediately, under Lord Holland's special aus- 
pices, that series of personal libels on the 
prince which made so much noise in their 
day, but which, when we are now obliged to 
look through them, appear to us to have less 
of wit or even gayety than we thought, and to 
have owed their vogue to what we may call, in 
the original and most appropriate meaning of 
the word, their scurrility. The salt of these 
productions was their ingratitude, irreverence, 
and insult against one who ought to have 
been in a peculiar degree exempt from them — 
not only by the absence of every private provo- 
cation and the existence of personal obligation 
on Moore’s part, but still more—by his 
public station, which, besides its legal claims 
to respect, had one which should have been 
even more binding on a man of delicacy and 
honor —that he was as helpless as a wo- 
man against such polissonnerie. 

These showers of garbage, flung in news- 
papers at the sovereign, as if he had been a 
criminal in the pillory, Moore in 1813 col- 
lected, with some additional lampoons, in a 
little volume called The Twopenny Post-Bag. 
One of Lord John Russell’s rare notes — and 
a rare one this is— assures us that this 
Post-Bag ‘is full of fun and humor, without 
ill-nature”’ (i. 331). We will not dispute Lord 
John’s taste as to what he may think fua 
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and humor. Anything that abuses a politi- 
cal opponent is, no doubt, fun and humor ; 
but we should have been utterly astonished at 
his finding no il/-nature in the Twopenny 
Post-Bag if we did not know that there are 
palates so disordered as not to find vinegar sour, 
or aloes bitter. We can only say that to our 
taste, and that we think of the majority of 
mankind, there never was a bitterer or sourer 
specimen of concentrated malignity ; and we 
quite agree in the judgment passed on it by a 
whig—a clever man, and a personal friend 
of Moore — that it was ‘‘ ribuldry not to be 
palliated even by its wit ;’’ and that ‘ deep 
must have been the hate that prompted it ; and 
bitterly and rancorously it was uttered.” And 
we shall see by and by that Lord Holland 
himself repented him of such impolitic as well 
as unworthy libelling. Lord John’s strange 
compliment to his friend’s good nature puts 
us in mind of Foote’s tu the Duchess of 
Kingston. ‘* Well, I have heard of Tartars 
and Brimstones, but your Grace is the flower of 
the one and the cream of the other.”” Such 
seem to us the cream and flowers of Moore's 
poetical lampoons. A more practical and 
conclusive commentary on Lord John’s esti- 
mate of these good-naturcd verses is furnished 
by the fact, that Moore was afraid to own, 
and Carpenter of Bond Street, then his usual 
publisher, to print them; and so the title- 
page announced some obscure name, or per- 
haps pseudonyme, under which the poison 
might be safely disseminated. 

This course of libelling ran on for many 
years, and in a spirit still more ignoble than 
it began. Moore might be excused for pre- 
ferring Lord Holland to Lord Moira — for 
resenting the discountenance of the Catholic 
claims — for — the sudden ape mige 
ment of his political party ; but an odiwm in 
longum jacens, bad as it is, would be less dis- 
creditable than such a motive as the follow- 
ing, which it seems to us astonishing that 
Moore should have confessed even to his own 
pen: — 


1818. Nov. 20th.— Went on with a slang 
epistle. It seems profanation to write such but- 
foonery in the midst of this glorious sunshine ; 
but, alas! money must be had, and these trifies 
bring it fastest and easiest. — ii. 218. 

Dec. 17th. — Twenty lines more. This sort of 
stuff goes glibly from the pen. I sometimes ask 
myself why I write it ; and the only answer I get 
is, that I flatter myself it serves the cause of poli- 
tics which I espouse, and that, at all events, it 
brings a litile money without much trouble. — ii. 
240. 


The first, certainly the most remarkable, 
and artistically, we think, the best, was a 
parody on the letter (Feb. 15, 1812) of the 
gee to the Duke of York, explanatory of 

is motives for retaining his father’s ministry, 
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whose measures had at that important crisis 
of the affairs of the world been so suc- 
cessful, but proposing to combine with them 
—to resist the common danger —the Whig 

rty under Lords Grey and Grenville. The 
atter peremptorily declined. We do not 
stop to inquire whether these lords were 
right or wrong— Moore pronounces them 
decidedly wrong, because they spoiled his 
hopes of a place —nor do we mean to revive 
that or indeed any other merely political ques- 
tion of the day, further than to say that the 
prince’s letter received the general assent of 
the country and of what was left of indepen- 
dence in Europe, and was the basis of that 
triumphant policy which led Wellington from 
the Tagus to the Seine, and Bonaparte from 
the Tuileries to St. Helena. 

Moore did not trouble himself with any 
such considerations. He saw in the royal 
letter nothing but the destruction of the 
‘‘long hope’’ of his life that he had been 
building on the prince’s friendship for Lord 
Moira and Lord Moira’s friendship for him- 
self, and he endeavored, like other disappointed 
fortune-hunters, to disguise his own vexation 
under the cloak of patriotism. It was on or 
about the same day that he announced to Lady 
Donegal his intention to use his ‘ } sepa ’ 
of libelling that this — was read to a select 
conclave at Holland House, preparatory to its 
being published in the Morning Chronicle. 
There is a curious sequel to this affair. We 
find in the Diary, near ten years later — 


1821. Wov. 2.— Lord Holland anxious to ask 
me about my parody on the Regent’s letter, 
whether I had shown it to Lord Moira ; heard 
that I had, and that Lord Moira had advised the 
‘eaving out of some lines. Told him that none 
of this was true , that none had seen it before it 
was circulated but himself, Rogers, Perry, and 
Luttrel. He quoted something which he had 
been told Rogers had said about his (Lord H.’s) 
having urged me to write this, and the likelihood 
of my being left in the lurch after having suf- 
fered for doing so. Lord H. confessed it was all 
very imprudent, and that the whole conduct of 
the party (Whig) at that time was anything but 
wise, as they must know the king would never 
forgive the personalities they then beset him with. 
I should much like to know the secret of his reviv- 
ing this matter just now. — iii. 297. 


And four years later still — 


1825. Aug. 16.— Lord Holland read to me 
several cahiers of what I rather suspect to be 
memoirs of his own times. There was mention 
in it of my parody on the prince’s letter. ‘‘ An- 
other poet,’’ he said, ‘‘ Mr. Moore, with more of 
Irish humor than of worldly prudence,’’ &c. 
This is too bad — Lord Holland himself having 
been the person who first put it into my head to 
write that parody. — iv. 304. 


The secret is now plain enough. Lord 
folland, when he came in a less heated mo- 
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ment to write an account of the affair, saw it 
was indefensible, and was desirous of impli- 
cating poor Lord Moira in the blame, and so 
disguising a main point of the Prince Re- 
gent’s case, which was, that the party had 
thrown Lord Moira overboard, not he them. 

We know not where we could find a 
stronger instance of prophetic self-censure 
than is afforded by some lines of a satire of 
Moore’s called The Sceptic, published in 1809, 
in which, with that blindness to the tu 
quogue which so often afflicts writers of this 
class, he says : — 


Self is the medium through which judgment’s 
ray 

Can seldom pass without being turned astray. 

Had Walcot first been pension’d by the Crown, 

Kings would have suffered by his praise alone ; 

And Paine perhaps, for something snug per ann., 

Had laughed, like Wellesley, at the Rights of Man. 


We forget to what phrase of Lord Wellesley's 
he may have alluded, but certainly any one 
who reads of his own morbid anxiety for gov- 
ernment patronage and place might not un- 
charitably apply the preceding line to his own 
case — 


And Moore perhaps, for something snug per 
ann., 


would have taught his Muse a different song 
than those libels on the sovereign. Tho 
poem proceeds : — 


Woe to the sceptic, in these party days, 

Who wafts to neither shrine his puffs of praise. 

For him no pension pours its annual fruits, 

No fertile sinecure spontaneous shoots. 

Nor his the meed that crowned Don Hookham’s 
rhyme ; 

Nor sees he e’er in dreams of future time 

Those shadowy forms of sleei reversions rise 

So dear to Scotchmen’s second-sighted eyes ; 

Yet who that looks to History’s damning leaf, 

Where Whig and Tory — thief opposed to thief — 

On either side, in lofty shade, are seen, 

While Freedom’s form hangs crucified between, 
&e. Works, 145. 


Who would believe that the penman of 
this sneer at that eminent scholar, writer, 
and diplomatist, Mr. Hookham Frere, and 
this tirade against all placemen, was himself 
in possession of a ‘‘ sinceure,’’ and a ‘ fertile ”’ 
one too, till he misman and lost it by 
his entire neglect; that he procured for his 
father a place almost a “ sinecure,’’ which 
the old man also mismanaged and lost; 
that his own life was passed in dreams of re- 
versions as ‘‘ dear’ as any Scotchman ever 
entertained ; that when those “‘ thieves ” the 
‘* Whigs ’’ had come into power, in 1806, he 
was in ‘‘a bewilderment of hope and anxi- 
ety ”’ for a place ; and that he was destined 





to be at last ‘‘ pensioned by the Crown?” 
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So far we have only looked to Moore’s per- 
sonal relations with the prince and the patriot 
retences under which he endeavored to color 
is libels ; but we find in these volumes some 
elucidation of a more important matter. The 
great point of Moore’s attack, and that which 
in a variety of shapes was urged against the 
prince by the Whigs, was his Royal High- 
ness’ desertion of his old political friends in 
forming that ministry of fools in 1807. We 
should not have thought it worth while to 
discuss such a charge — as if great national 
interests were to be made subservient to the 
partialities of private life— as if Prince Henry 
ought to have preferred Sir John Falstaff to 
Chief Justice Gascoyne — but unreasonable 
and unconstitutional as the indulgence of 
such ‘epee partialities would have been if 
they had existed, the fact is that they did not 
exist, and that the imputation against the 
prince was an anachronism and a misrepre- 
sentation. The prince is charged with ‘* de- 
serting his old friends.’” Now, the plain 
historic fact is, and Moore himself is forced 
to attest it, that, whatever it may be called, 
coolness, separation, desertion was the act of 
the party and not of the prince. Those of 
the party who possessed especially his private 
regard were Mr. Fox, Lord Moira a er- 
idan (Moore, Life of Sheridan, ii, 384). 
These composed the heir-apparent’s ‘little 
senate.’ His deference for Mr. Fox induced 
him to submit to his coalition with Lord 
Grenville, but he was “ never friendly to it ”’ 
(zh. ii. 383-400), so that on Mr. Fox’s death, 
as Moore himself states — 


the chief personal tie that connected the heir 
apparent with the party was broken — its poli- 
tical identity has been already disturbed [by the 
Grenville coalition] ; . .°. and immediately after 
Mr. Fox’s death his Royal Highness made 
known his intentions of withdrawing from all 
interference in politics, and expressed himself 
as no longer desirous of being considered as a 
party man — his own phrase. — Jb. 


What possible pretence could there be, four 
or five years after that explicit declaration, to 
consider him as bound to that party? 

Lord Holland himself, in 1818, confessed to 
Moore that Lords Grenville and Grey were to 
blame for the final rupture with the prince in 
1812 —and this he did so strongly that Moore 
goes on to say — 


All this accounts most satisfactorily for the 
defection of the prince, and, if anything could 
justify his duplicity and apostasy, it would be 
their arrogance and folly. — ii. 184. 

This is but a cross-grained candor; for of 
what duplicity and apostasy, as respects 
friendly relations, was the prince ever ac- 
cused, except in this defection so “ satisfac- 
torily accounted for’? But in justice to 
Moore we must say, that at this time he pro- 
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bably was not aware of the extent of Lord 
Moira’s separation from the party in 1807 — 
which the earl subsequently told him, and 
authorized him to repeat. 

So far as to the pretence of the prince's 
deserting his friends. Now a word about the 
principle of Catholic Emancipation, which he 
was also said to have deserted. It is well 
known that the prince’s own opinion never 
was in favor of that question ; indeed it would 
have been a strange abnegation in one whose 
power and station had no other basis in this 
country than Catholic exclusion ; and Moore 
himself furnishes us with evidence, not mere- 
ly of this adverse feeling, but of its being well 
known to those of the prince's most intimate 
friends who took the opposite view. That 
question was first broached in the Imperial 
Parliament in the spring of 1805. The 
Poe oa opposition to it was immediate and 

ecided. Being informed that Fox had con- 
sented to present the Catholic petition in the 
Commons (as Lord Grenville was to do in the 
Lords), the prince endeavored to dissuade him 
from that step. This we learn from Fox’s 
answer to Sheridan, who conveyed the prince's 
wishes. Fox avowed and persisted in his in- 
tention, adding, ‘‘I am sure you know how pain- 
Sul it would be to me to disobey any command of 
his Royal Highness, or even to act in any 
manner which might be in the slightest degree 
contrary to his wishes, and therefore I am not 
sorry that your information came too late” 
(Life, ii. 334). At this time — the begin- 
ning of May, 1805 — there was no prospect 
of any political change ; Mr. Pitt was alive — 
the king in good health — the Catholic ques- 
tion was new—it had not yet taken its 
strong party color, and had none of the pres- 
tige which in a long subsequent struggle it 
acquired — there was nothing therefore at 
this time to affect the sincerity of the prince's 
opinion, and in that opinion there is no rea- 
son to suspect that he ever for a moment 
wavered. Shortly after this, when the Cath- 
olic question had grown to be a thorough party 
measure, we find (#b., ii. 364) a letter from 
Sheridan to the prince, in which he states 
the prince’s position on that question to be sv 
different from his own, that he had not liked 
to talk to him on the subject. This letter is 
undated, but it must have been two or three 
years before the Regency. 

Moore himself was, about this time, no 
very zealous emancipator, and talks what we 
dare say he would a little later have called 
the language of bigotry and intolerance. He 
writes tu his mother in the summer of 1807 : — 


Dublin is again, I find, or rather still, the 
seat of wrangle and illiberal contention. The 
Roman Catholics deserve very little; and even 
if they merited all they ask, I cannot see how it 
is in the nature of things that they could get it. 





—i. 231. 
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This paragraph is much more significant than 
it seems at first sight. The month or day is 
not given, but it was written from Donington, 
where he then was with Lord Moira; and it 
appears from the context that it was towards 
the end of June or beginning of July in 1807 
—just at the meeting of the new Parliament 
which followed the dismissal of All the Tal- 
ents, and when Catholic Emancipation had 
become the leading —indeed the paramount 
principle of the Whig party, now again be- 
come the Opposition. Can it be reasonably 
doubted that Lord Moira’s opinion was not 
very different from Moore’st Moore, in his 
‘* Life of Sheridan,’’ makes an awkward and 
tardy confession of the injustice of his calum- 
nies on the prince in this matter : — 


With respect to the chief personage connected 
with these transactions, it is a proof of the ten- 
dency of knowledge to produce a spirit of toler- 
ance, that they who, judging merely from the 
surface, have been most forward in reprobating 
his separation from the Whigs, as a rupture of 
political ties and an abandonment of private 
friendships, must, on becoming more thoroughly 
acquainted with all the circumstances that led to 
this crisis, learn to soften down considerably 
their angry feelings, and to see, indeed, in the 
whole history of the connexion —from its first 
formation in the heyday of youth and party, to 
its faint survival after the death of Mr. Fox — 
but a natural and distinct gradation towards the 
result at which it at last arrived, after as much 
fluctuation of political principle on one side as 
there was of indifference perhaps to all political 
principle on the other. — Life, ii. 408-9. 


The cloudy verbosity of this confession shows 
the reluctance with which it was made ; but, 
as it finally gives the substantial truth, we 
shall not quarrel with its style or taste. 

There remains, however, another incident 
in this affair, hitherto’ very indistinctly 
noticed, but which really was the hinge on 
which Moore’s fortune turned. Towards the 
close of 1812, when Lord Moira was appointed 
Governor-General of India, Moore’s own hopes 
began to revive, but he soon saw, from Lord 
Moira’s cool and distant manner, that some- 
thing had changed his lordship’s disposition 
towards him; he begins to foresee a disap- 
pointment, which he accounts for to his two 
most confidential correspondents in the same 
repeated words : — 


I do not think that Lord Moira — eaten up as 
his patronage will be by the hungry pack of fol- 
lowers that he has about him — will be able to 
offer me or procure me anything worth my ac- 
ceptance. — i. 312-13. 


Vexation and vanity are blind guides, or 
Moore would not have thus irreverently de- 
scribed a class to which he himself so promi- 
nently belonged ; for it is but too evident that 
he was as hungry as any of the pack, and that 
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the rest of the pack probably thought as con- 
temptuously of him. But this suggestion was 
no more true than it was decorous. The real 
cause was much simpler. It was that of 
which Moore must have been conscious, 
though he affected not to see it— it was that 
indicated by Lord Holland in the conversation 
of the 2nd of November, 1821, above quoted ; 
namely, the self-evident fact that neither Lord 
Moira nor any other friend of the prince or 
servant of the crown could have ventured to 
ropose any species of favor to a person who 
had made himself so gratuitously, so prom- 
inently, and so personally offensive to the sov- 
ereign. It was therefore, as we have shown. 
neither the prince that deserted Lord Moira, 
nor Lord Moira that deserted Moore: it was 
Moore who, under the joint influence of per- 
sonal disappuintment and of Holland House, 
had giddily abandoned Lord Moira, outrage- 
ously insulted the prince, and rendered ab- 
solutely impossible any further kindness that 
either might have originally designed him. 

Amongst all these libels there is one that 
deserves special notice, not only for its un- 
truth, but because Moore himself furnishes us 
with proofs of its deliberate malignity; we 
mean that concerning the conduct of the 
prince towards poor Sheridan towards the 
close of his life ; and as the matter is of more 
lasting interest than almost anything else in 
these volumes, and as we have it in our power 
to add something to whut we said on the same 
subject in our review of Moore's Life of 
Sheridan when first printed (Q. R., vol. 
xxxiii.) — the Diary itself, indeed, affording 
additional confirmation of the view we then 
took of this almost historical question — we 
shall be excused fur entering the more fully 
into its details. 

On the 5th of August, 1816, a month after 
Sheridan’s death, Moore published, anony- 
mously of course, in the Morning Chronicle, 
nine malignant stanzas on ‘** The Death of 
Sheridan,”? of which three were addressed 
especially to the Prince Regent. Those three 
we feel it necessary to quote in this place, not 
merely as a specimen of Moore’s style of in- 
sulting the sovereign, but because we are able 
to accompany them with a fuller refutation 
from Moure’s own confessions, now fortunately, 
and in spite of himself, supplied : — 


And Taov too whose life, a sick Epicure’s dream, 
Incoherentand gross, even grosser had pass’d, 
Were it not for that cordial and soul-giving beam 
Which his friendship and wit o’er thy nothing- 
ness cast : 


No, not for the wealth of the land that supplies 
thee 
With millions to heap upon Foppery’s shrine ; 
No, not for the riches of all who despise thee, 
Though this would make Europe’s whole opu- 
lence mine : 








Would I suffer what — ev’n in the heart that thou 


ast, 
All mean as it is — must have consciously burned 
When the pittance, which shame had wrung from 
thee at last 
And which found all his wants at an end, was 
returned. 


The ground of this outrageous insult and 
calumny was as follows: — A very few days 
before Sheridan’s death, Mr. Vaughan, com- 
monly called ‘* Hat Vaughan,” an old friend 
of his, called at Carlton House, and told 
Colonel Macmahon, the prince’s private 
secretary, that poor Sheridan was in a deplor- 
able state of both health and circumstances — 
in fact dying of disease and starvation. 
Sheridan had of late (from a motive which we 
shall mention in the sequel) made himself a 
stranger at Carlton House, where therefore 
this news created equal sorrow and surprise ; 
but Mr. Vaughan’s picture of the destitution 
was so vivid that the — without any 
further inquiry, authorized Colonel Macmahon 
to advance in the first instance to Mr. Vaughan 
5007. to be employed in the immediate relief 
of the sordid misery he described, but with an 
injunction that what was done should appear 
to be done by Mr. Vaughan as a private 
friend, and most especially that the prince’s 
name should not be mentioned. Mr. Vaughan 
declined to take more than 200/. at first, and 
with that sum he instantly went to Sheridan’s 
house ; under his direction, and at the expense 
of about 150/., the pressing distress was re- 
lieved ; and he saw poor Sheridan and his 
wife — who was almost as ill and quite as 
destitute — in a state of comparative comfort. 
Two days after this had been accomplished, 
the comforts provided and paid for by Mr. 
Vaughan, and while he was Preparing terior 
measures, he was surprised by having the 
money he had expended returned to him, as 
from Mrs. Sheridan’s friends, who, it was said, 
would not allow Mr. Sheridan to want for 
anything —and Mr. Vaughan's further inter- 
position was rejected. Such are the naked 
facts of the case, at least as Mr. Vaughan re- 
ported them to Colonel Macmahon. He 
added, as his own conjecture, that it was soon 
suspected that he was only the secret agent 
of the Regent, and that some zealous political 
partisans, who had hitherto taken no notice 
of Sheridan’s distress, thought this a good o 
portunity of insulting his Royal Highness, 
and, under pretence of ‘ Mrs. Sheridan’s 
independent spirit,’’ had induced and enabled 
her to repay Mr. Vaughan’sadvances. Of the 
justice of this a we have no direct 
evidence, for Mr. Vaughan did not know 
whence either the money or the advice came, 
but, seeing how exactly it tallies with Moore’s 
libellous misrepresentation, it cannot be 
reasonably doubted that they came from the 
same source. 
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We must now go back to account for Sheri- 
dan’s estrangement from Carlton House, and 
here we have the evidence (imperfect as we 
shall afterwards see, but substantially suffi- 
cient) of Lord Holland — as stated in Moore's 
record of a conversation between them. We 
omit a passage or two very abusive of Sheri- 
dan’s general character, but which do not 
immediately apply to the point to which we 
wish to confine ourselves. What we are 
obliged to tell is painful enough, and needs 
no aggravation. The first and main charge is 
that ‘* this gracious prince,’’ as Moore ironi- 
cally calls him, abandoned to obscurity and 
even absolute want an old and faithful friend. 
Hear Moore’s report of Lord Holland's own 
answer to that : — 


1818. 7th Oct. —- Had a good deal of conversa- 
tion with Lord Holland about Sheridan ; told mo 
the most romantic professions-of honor and in- 
dependence were coupled with conduct of the 
meanest and most swindling kind....A 
proof of this mixture was that, after the prince 
became Regent, he offered to bring Sheridan in+o 
parliament ; and said at the same time, that he 
by no means meant to fetter him in his political 
conduct by doing so; but Sheridan refused, 
because, as he told Lord Holland, ‘‘he had no 
idea of risking the high independence of charac- 
ter which he had always sustained, by putting 
it in the power of any man, by any possibility 
whatever, to dictate to him.’’ Yet, in the very 
same conversation in which he paraded all this 
fine flourish of high-mindedness, he told Lord 
Holland of an intrigue he had set on foot for 
inducing the prince to lend him 4000/1. to pur- 
chase a borough, &c. — ii. 184. 


The intrigue Lord Holland alludes to took 
place after Sheridan's defeat at Stafford, in 
October, 1812, which, as Moore says, 


completed his ruin. He was now excluded both 
from the theatre and parliament— the two 
anchors of his life — and he was left a lonely and 
helpless wreck on the waters, &c.— Life, ii. 
437. 

We need hardly observe that exclusion 
from parliament was the more serious in poor 
Sheridan’s case, as it exposed him to the per- 
sonal degradation of arrests, from which, 
during his long course of pecuniary shifts and 
difficulties, he had hitherto been exempt. 
But did the prince then abandon him? The 


P- | foregoing extract answers that question — and 


Moore himself acknowledges that the prince 
offered to find him a seat; but, adds Moore — 


the thought of returning to that scene of his 
triumphs and his freedom, with the royal own- 
er’s mark, as it were, upon him, was more than 
he could bear, and he declined it. — Life, ib. 


So Moore, in the published ‘* Life’’ (1825), 
chose to color the case; but we now see in 
the Diary of seven years’ earlier date (1818), 
that, when Lord Holland told him of this 
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affectation of independence, it was only as 
illustrative of Sheridan's habitual system of 
** meanness and swindling,’’ and that it was 
refuted by the concomitant fact that Sheridan 
was ‘‘ setting on foot an intrigue’ to induce 
the prince ¢o advance 4000/. to buy a borough. 
This decisive fact, told to Moore by Lord Hol- 
land at the same time as the rest of the story. 
was — may we not say fraudulently, suppressed 
in the ‘* Life’? — as was also that other im- 
portant fact that the prince had told Sheridan 
that the seat was ‘‘ by no means to fetter him 
in his political conduct.”’ ‘To this double sup- 
pressio veri Sheridan’s biographer, to complete 
his fable, added a suggestio falsi of his own 
invention —that Sheridan had declined the 
Regent’s offer. For this supplement Lord Hol- 
land, it appears, did not afford him the slight- 
est color, and, we can add, it never had the 
least foundation. On the contrary, Sheridan 
was naturally and notoriously anxious to avail 
himself of the Regent’s offer, and very active 
in endeavoring to discover how and where the 
seat was to be obtained ; that, and that alone 
(and not any question of independence, which 
had been already provided for), was the diffi- 
culty. It was while Sheridan was employed 
in this search after a seat that a circumstance 
occurred which terminated all these negotia- 
tions, and produced the self-banishment of 
Sheridan from Carlton House. The case was 
this: — After the negotiation mentioned by 
Lord Holland about the seat that was to be 
had for 4000/., and which had failed — not 
through either Sheridan or the prince — Sheri- 
dan, in his renewed inquiries, found, or pre- 
tended to have found, that a gentleman, re- 
turned at the general election for a close 
borough, wished to resig##jt, and would do so, 
and secure the election of his successor, for 
30007. This sum we know, from the best 
authority, the prince also consented to ad- 
vance, and did advance, and it was placed in 
the hands of a third person (a solicitor named 
by Sheridan) to be paid to the anonymous 
gentleman on Sheridan’s return. Sheridan 
being then, as he had been all his life, in 
great pecuniary straits, was unfortunatel 

tempted to obtain possession of this 3000/. 
There even seems reason to doubt whether 
the whole story had not been an invention to 
get the cash into this solicitor’s hands. At all 
events, however, nothing that we have ever 
heard, even ofSheridan, was more complicated 
or farcical or more disgraceful, than the devices 
which he employed to get hold of this money 
—which he eventually did; but not without 
grievous complaints on his part that some of 
the people he employed in cheating the prince 
had, in their turn, cheated him. The result 
was, that the 3000/. vanished, and with it all 
hope of the seat. It was not till then that 
Sheridan was, as Moore says, ‘‘ completely 
ruined’? —‘‘ a wreck,’ indeed, but of his own 





making. He never had the courage to seo 
the prince again. He soon hid himself, as it 
were, in a different class of company, and 
was, a8 we ourselves remember, lost sight of 
by all his former society. 

On this last point also we must say a few 
words. In the verses in the ‘ Chronicle’’ 
there were, besides the three stanzas against 
the prince before quoted, several more, in 
which Moore reproaches, in the most bitter 
terms, the princes, noblemen, and gentlemen 
who, he says, ostentatiously paraded them- 
selves at Sheridan’s funeral, but had suffered 
him to die of want; and this, another gross 
calumny, he reproduced in the ** Life.’’ 


Where were they all, those royal and noble 
persons, who now crowded to ** partake the gale”’ 
of Sheridan’s glory ?-- where were they all 
while any life remained in him ?— where were 
they all but a few weeks before, when -their in- 
terposition might have saved his heart from 
breaking ?—-or when zeal, now wasted on the 
grave, might have soothed and comforted his 
death-bed? This is a subject on which it is difti- 
cult to speak with patience.— Life, ii. 461. 


So it seems. Mr. Moore, at least, had not 
patience to investigate the truth — the truth 
being, that these most respectable personages, 
whose names Moore carefully enumerates — 
that is, as he thinks, gibbets, for thus paying 
him the last office of humanity — knew, an 
could know, nothing of the previous destitu- 
tion. Sheridan —a self-immolated victim to 
his own lamentable and shameful weaknesses 
— had hidden himself from their society ; and 
it was, as Lord Holland told Moore (which 
Moore ought not, when dealing out his cen- 
sures, to have forgotten,) a peculiarity of 
Sheridan’s disposition, that he had all his life 
endeavored to put a false face on his diffi- 
culties, and to conceal his private embarrass- 
ments and wants. He was still living — 
nominally at least —in his usual respectable 
residence in Saville Row ; beyond that cir- 
cumstance eyerything about him had long 
been obscure. No one knew or suspected the 
extremities to which he was reduced ; this 
Moore himself confesses. The first signal of 
distress was a private one, a request to Mr. 

ers, dated the 15th May, to lend him 150/. 
which, he said, ** would remove all difficulty.” 
Moore himself was the bearer of the money. 


I found Mr. Sheridan as good-natured and 
candid as ever ; and though he was within a few 
weeks of his death [he died on the 7th of July], 
his voice had not lost its fulness or strength, nor 
was that lustre, for which his eyes were so re- 
markable, diminished. He showed, too, his 
usual sanguineness of disposition in speaking of 
the price he expected for his dramatic works, &c. 
— Life, ii. 456. 


There was nothing, it seems, like destitution 
— nothing to alarm Mr. Moore — nothing to 
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induce Mr. Rogers to increase or repeat the 
advance of 150/, Moore proceeds to say, that 
he cannot find that during the following 
month any of his royal and noble friends 
called at his door or sent to inquire after him. 
Why should they! What reason had they 
to suspect a danger which neither Moore nor 
Mr. Rogers appears to have done? And a 
little further on we find this passage : 


About the middle of June the attention and 
sympathy of the public was, for the first time, 
awakened to the desolate situation of Sheridan 
by a paragraph in the Morning Post. — Life, ii. 
459 


** For the first time !’? —and what was the 
consequence ! 


This article produced a strong and general 
sensation. Its effect, too, was soon visible in 
the calls made at Sheridan’s door, and in the 
appearance of such names as the Duke of York, 
Duke of Argyle, &c., amongst the visitors. — Jd. 


That is, they came as soon as they heard that 
he was ill; and now, we ask, with what 
fairness or candor did Moore, in his libel of 
1816, and still worse, in his history of 1825, 
hold up to public execration or contempt 
those royal and noble personages, as not 
having shown sympathy for a danger they 
had never heard of, while he knew and con- 
fesses that they showed that sympathy as 
soon as the truth reached them? Moore had 
sharpened his original libel by what he 
thought a striking contrast ; and ten years 
after, when he came to publish his history, he 
adhered to and reprinted the libel, utterly 
regardless of having in the same pages proved 
its falsehood. 

But we have not yet done with this series 
of deliberate misrepresentations. 

Moore is very indignant at the tardy parsi- 
mony of the bag assistance through Mr. 
Vaughan. He first heard the story, four days 
after Sheridan’s death, by a letter from town 
—that is, no doubt, from one of the Holland 
House clique and he writes to his moth- 
er:—— 


1816. July 10th.—Poor Sheridan! The 
prince (I hear from town), after neglecting him 
and leaving him in the hands of bailiffs all the 
time of his illness, sent him at last the princely 
donation of two hundred pounds, which Sheridan 
returned. I hope this is true. — ii. 102. 


A more malignant sentiment than that ‘“ J 
hope it is true’’ we never read — “ hope’’ that 
something painful, cruel, scandalous, that 
must have sharpened the death-pangs of one 
friend, and stained the character of one who 
had been a friend and benefactor, ‘‘ may be 
true!’ But, again; if Sheridan was in the 
hands of bailiffs all the time of his illness, it 
was not the fault of the prince — for there is 
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no proof that the prince knew anything about 
it — but rather of Mr. Rogers and Mr. Moore, 
who, as we have just seen, themselves visited 
him in his last illness; and if he was then 
in the hands of bailifis, must have known it, 
and left him so. Moore could have afforded 
no pecuniary relief, but the wealthy brother- 
— and banker might; at all events, neither 
Moore nor any of his carrespondents could be 
justified in saying that the prince had left him 
in the hands of bailiffs. Upon this “ letter 
from town’? —which we should like to see— 
Moore’s libel was founded, and to that he 


stuck, even after its falsehood was proved to 
— we cannot say his satisfaction, but— his 
conviction. 

The 


oe in dispute was, whether the 200/. 
which Mr. Vaughan brought was the whole 
intended donation, or whether it was only a 
first instalment to relieve the urgent necessi- 
ties of the moment. Now we entreat our 
readers to attend to the following dates and 
circumstances. Moore’s Diary has this en- 
try: — 


1820. dug. 16.— Received a letter from 
Lord Strangford, telling me that he is anxious 
to remove a misapprehension I am under about 
the prince’s ZO0/. gift to Sheridan, and can 
furnish me with facts which he says will com- 
pletely disprove that story Shall be glad to 
hear them [we doubt that, for we have seen that 
he hoped the scandal might be true]. I can only 
say that J have the authority direct of Vaughan 
(him of the Hat) for his being commissioned by 
the prince to offer the money. — iii. 138. 


This is an evasion of the question. There 
was no doubt about the money having been 
sent. The point was, whether that was an 
inchoative or a final contribution. Now there 
is not in the Diary, in which all his inquiries 
about Sheridan are so minutely registered, 
any trace that he had at this date ever seen 
Mr. Vaughan. We have the evidence of his 
own note on this subject in the “ Life,’’ that 
he had had 


a conversation with Mr. Vaughan, in which Mr. 
Vaughan told him that a further supply was 
intended. — Life, ii. 457. 


This, therefore, must have been the same con- 
versation subsequently reported : — 


1822. April 30th. — Met that [misprint for 
Hat) Vaughan, who said, in answer to my in- 
quiries about the 200/. sent by the prince to 
Sheridan, that it was understood to be merely 
for the moment, and that more was to come when 
wanted. This alters the complexion of the thing 
materially. — iii. 848. 


Now, we a Moore’s veracity as to a point 
of fact and his candor in point of statement 
in issue on his own assertions. How could 





he, on the 16th August, 1820, quote, against 
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Lord Strangford’s suggestion, Mr. Vaughan’s 
authority, when it appears that he did not 
see Mr. Vaughan till near two years later — 
30th April, 1922 ; and how could he, under 
the former date, misrepresent Mr. Vaughan’s 
communication as the very reverse of what it 
turns out to have really been in the inter- 
view in 1822! and which Moore is forced to 
admit materially altered the complexion of the 
case — that is, overthrew Moore’s whole cal- 
umny If it should be suggested that Moore 
might possibly have seen Vaughan éwice, we 
disprove any such hypothesis; first, by the 
silence of the Diary —so minute in all that 
telates to his collectanea about Sheridan ; 
secondly, because, if Vaughan has told him 
two different stories, it is hardly possible 
that, writing in the spirit Moore did, he 
should not have availed himself of such a con- 
tradiction — instead of saying of the ast com- 
munication that ‘ it altered the complexion of 
the thing,’’ he would have said, ‘* it is con- 
tradicted by what Vaughan told me before.” 
And finally, why did he, so late as the 25th 
May, 1825, in restating the affair, say that 
Dr. Bain, the physician who attended Sher- 
idan, 

never understood (as Croker and others assert) 


that there was more than that sum to come? —- 
iv. 281. 


Why, we say, did he at this last date put the 
fact on Mr. Croker’s authority — which has 
never been mentioned before, and which 
could only have been hearsay, at second or 
third hand — when he had himself heard the 
facts so long before as 1822 from Mr. Vaughan, 
the sole agent and testis ipsissimus of the 
transaction ! 

There are one or two other equally slippery 
passages concerning this affair in the Diary, 
with which we need not trouble our readers 
after the decisive extracts we have made ; but, 
to complete the picture, and exhibit Moore’s 
obstinate resolution to obscure the truth of 
the matter, we must add that in the ‘* Life’ 
he reproduces the calumny in the ¢ext, and 
only throws into a foot-note, as if he dis- 
believed it, the fact which he thought had 
made so material an alteration in the complex- 
ton of the case. 

The revival of these calumnies against 
George IV., by the publication of Moore’s 
Memoirs, induces us to insert here part of a 
memorandum taken down from his Majesty’s 
own lips on the 26th of November, 1825, 
shortly after the appearance of Moore's Life 
of Sheridan. His Majesty, in dictating these 
notes, intended them to be made use of to 
repel Moore’s misstatements; and, by now 

roducing the portion that relates to Mr. 

Yaughan’s mission, we feel that we are at 
last doing what, from an over-delicacy, has 
been perhaps too long delayed. The commu- 
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nication was made in the familiar tone of 
private conversation, and we have not pre- 
sumed tu alter a word, but we have omitted 
some of the very painful details reported by 
Mr. Vaughan — which, however, add nothing 
to the main point of his narrative. 


Tne Kine. —The last time that I saw Sheri- 
dan was in the neighborhood of Leatherhead, on 
the 17th August, 1815. I know the day from 
this circumstance, that I had gone to pay my 
brother a visit at Oatlands on his birthday, and 
next day, as I was crossing over to Brighton. I 
saw, in the road near Leatherhead, old Sheridan 
coming along the pathway. I see him now in 
the black stockings, and blue coat with metal 
buttons. I said to Bloomfield, ‘‘‘lhere’s Sheri- 
dan ;”’ but, as [ spoke, he turned off into a 
lane when we were within thirty yards of him, 
and walked off without looking behind him. 
That was the last time I ever saw Sheridan, nor 
did [ hear of or from him for some months ; 
but one morning Macmahon came up to my 
room, and after a little hesitation and apology 
for speaking to me about a person who had 
lately swindled me and him so shamelessly, he 
told me that Mr. Vaughan — Hat Vaughan they 
used to call him — had called to say that Sheri- 
dan was dangerously ill, and really in great dis- 
tress and want. I think no one who ever knew 
me will doubt that I immediately said that his 
illness and want made me forget his faults, and 
that he must be taken care of; and that any 
money that was necessary I desired Macmahon 
should immediately advance. He asked me to 
name a sum, as a general order of that nature 
was not one on which he could venture to act ; 
and whether J named, or he suggested, 500/., I 
do not remember ; but I do remember that the 
5007. was to be advanced at once to Mr. Vaughan, 
and that he was to be told that when that was 
gone he should have more Iset no limit to the 
sum, nor did I say or hear a word about the 
mode in which it was to be applied, except only 
that I desired that it should not appear to come 
from me. I was induced to this reserve by 
several reasons. I thought that Sheridan’s debts 
were, as the French say, ‘‘ la mer 4 boire,’’ and 
unless I was prepared to drink the sea, I had 
better not be known to interfere, as I should only 
have brought more pressing embarrassments ou 
him; but I will also confess that I did not 
know how really ill he was, and, after the gross 
fraud he had so lately practised upon me,* I was 
not inclined to forgive and forget it so suddenly, 
and without any color of apology or explanation ; 
for a pretended explanation to Macmahon was 
more disrespectful and offensive to me than the 
original transaction ; and finally there is not 
only bad taste but inconvenience in letting it be. 
known what pecuniary favors a person in my 
situation confers, and I therefure, on a consider- 
ation of all these reasons, forbid my name being 


* This is the affair imperfectly stated by Lord 
Holland (see ante, p. 301), but the general result 
was, that Sheridan obtained 30007. from the prince 
by what can really only be described by Lord 
Holland’s phrase — swindling. 
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mentioned at present, but I repeated my direc- 
tions that he should want for nothing that money 
could procure him. 

Macmahon went down to Mr. Vaughan, and 
told him what I had said, and that he had my 
directions to place 500/. in his hands. Mr. 
Vaughan, with some expression of surprise, de- 
clared that no such sum was wanted at present, 
and it was not without some pressing that he 
took 200/., and said that if he found it insuffi- 
cient he would return for mere. He did come 
back, but not for more; for he told Macmahon 
that he had spent only 1301. or 140/., and he 
gave the most appalling account of the misery 
which he had relieved with it. He said that he 
found him and Mrs. Sheridan both in their beds, 
both apparently dying, and both starving! It 
is stated in Mr. Moore’s book that Mrs. Sheri- 
dan attended her husband in his last illness ; it is 
not true, she was too ill to leave her own bed, and 
was in fact already suffering from the lingering 
disease of which she died in a couple of years 
after. They had hardly a servant left. Mrs. 
Sheridan’s maid she was about to send away, 
but they could not collect a guinea or two to 
pay the woman’s wages. When Mr. Vaughan 
entered the house he found all the reception 
rooms bare, aud the whole house in a state. . . 
that was quite intolerable. Sheridan himself he 
found in a truckle bed in a garret, with a coarse 
blue and red coverlid, such as one sees used as 
horse-cloths, over him. Out of his bed he had 
not moved for a week..... nor could Vaughan 
discover that any one had taken any notice of 
him, except one lady— whose name [ hardly 
know whether [ am authorized to mention. Some 
ice and currant water was sent from Holland 
House — an odd contribution, for if it was known 
that he wanted these little matters, which might 
have been had at the confectioner’s, it might 
have been suspected that he was in want of more 
essential things. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this misery, Sheridan 
on seeing Mr. Vaughan appeared to revive ; he 
said he was quite well, talked of paying off all 
his debts, and, though he had not eaten a morsel 
fur a week, and had not had a morsel to eat, he 
spoke with a certain degree of alacrity and hope. 
Mr. Vaughan, however, saw that this was a kind 


of bravado, and that he was in a fainting state, | 


and he immediately procured him a little 
‘spiced wine and toast, which was the first thing 
(except brandy) that he had tasted for some 
days. 

Mr. Vaughan lost no time in next buying a 
bed and bed-clothes, half a dozen shirts, some 
basins, towels, &c. &c. He had Sheridan taken 
and put into the new bed — he had 
the rooms cleansed and fumigated—he dis- 
charged, I believe, some immediately pressing 
demands, and in short, provided, as well as 
circumstances would admit, for the care and 
comfort, not only of Sheridan, but of Mrs. 
‘Sheridan also. 

I sent the next day (it was not till next day 
that Macmahon repeated this melancholy history 
to me, for I myself did not see Mr. Vaughan) to 
inquire after Sheridan, and the answer was that 
he was better and more comfortable, and I had 
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the satisfaction to think that he wanted nothing 
that money and the care and kindness of so 
judicious a friend as Mr. Vaughan could pro- 
cure him ; but the day following, that is two 
days after Mr. Vaughan had done all this, and 
actually expended near 150/., as [have stated, 
he came to Macmahon with an air of mortifica- 
tion, and stated that he was come to return the 
2007. ** The 200/. !’? said Macmahon, with sur- 
prise ; ‘* why, you had spent three-fourths of it 
the day before yesterday !’’ ‘* True,’’ returned 
Vaughan, ‘‘ but some of those who left these poor 
people in misery have now insisted on their re- 
turning this money, which they suspect has 
come from the prince. Where they got the 
money I know not, but they have given me the 
amount with a message that Mrs. Sheridan’s 
friends had taken care that Mr. Sheridan wanted 
for nothing. I,’’ added Mr. Vaughan, ‘can 
only say that this assistance came rather late, 
for that three days ago I was enabled, by his 
Royal Highness’ bounty, to relieve him and her 
from the lowest state of misery and debasement 
in which I had ever seen human beings.’’ 





As this article is passing through the press 
we are surprised by receiving an extraordinary 
supplement to the work we have been dis- 
<a in the shape of a catalogue of auto- 
graph letters of Moore to his music-publisher, 
Mr. Power, which are, at the moment we 
write, sold or selling by auction. Of these 
letters it is stated that only fifty-seyen have 
been printed in Lord John Russeli’s work. 
This implies that Lord John had « wider 
choice, and indeed we find that there are 
about one hundred and sixty lots, each contain- 
ing several letters, whose dates are contem- 

raneous with those given by Lord. John. 

ut the striking peculiarity of the catalogue 
is this, that it notes that Lord John has made 
many omissions in the letters he has printed, 
and it gives large extracts from the much 
greater number that are still unpublished. 
As far as we can judge from the short notices 
of the catalogue, Lord John’s omissions of 
passages seem not to have been many, nor of 
any importance ; but if a// the /etters here 
catalogued were (as seems implied) placed 
at his disposal, he has pretty evidently not 
selected the most characteristic. As to the 
great mass of those that are unpublished, the 
extracts from them given in the catalogue 
appear to us quite as curious as any that 
Lord John has published, and even as Moore’s 
own Diary. Mr. Power seems to have been 
the person deepest in his personal confidence 
— most employed in all his concerns — and 
for many long and struggling years, while 
Moore looked so gay and prosperous to the 
world, his only resource almost for his dail 
bread. The details given in the extracts 0: 
the catalogue are often very painful — some- 
times ignoble —but they are intensely char- 
acteristic of a state of things for which not 
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even the humiliating confessions of the Diary 
had prepared us, and we hesitate not to say, 
even as they stand in the auctioneer’s cata- 
logue, afford a much clearer, and by their 
vividness, reality, and truth, more interestin 
view of Moore’s habits, circumstances, an 
feelings, than all Lord John Russell’s volumes 
-— of the value of which, as affording a complete 
picture of Moore, the catalogue has very con- 
siderably lowered our opinion. We suppose 
that another Jivraison of his lordship’s work 
must be near at hand, and we must reserve 
for that occasion a great deal more than we at 
present have time or space for, both as to 
portions of these opening volumes on which 
we have not touched, and as to this Power 
correspondence, of which we confidently ex- 
pect to hear more than the auctioneer has 
told us. 





THE DESTRUCTION OF LORD BYRON’S MEMOIRS. 


LETTER FROM THE LATE JOHN MURRAY TO MR. 
(APTERWARDS SIR) ROBERT WILMOT HORTON. 


Albemarle Street, May 19, 1824. 

Dear Srr— On my return home last night 
I found your letter, dated the 27th, calling on 
me for a specific answer whether I acknowl- 
edged the accuracy of the statement of Mr. 
Moore, communicated in it. However un- 
pleasant it is to me, your requisition of a 
specific answer obliges me to say that I can- 
not, by any means, admit the accuracy of that 
statement ; and in order to explain to you how 
Mr. Moore’s misapprehension may have arisen, 
and the ground upon which my assertion rests, 
I feel it necessary to trouble you with a state- 
ment of all the circumstances of the case, 
which will enable you to judge for your- 
eelf. 

Lord Byron having made Mr. Moore a 
present of his Memoirs, Mr. Moore offered 
them for sale to Messrs. Longmanand Co., who 
however declined to purchase them; Mr. 
Moore then made me a similar offer, which I 
accepted ; and in November, 1821, a joint 
assignment of the Memoirs was made tome by 
Lord Byron and Mr. Moore, with all legal 
technicalities, in consideration of a sum of 
2000 guineas, which, on the execution of the 
_- by Mr. Moore, I paid to him. 

r. Moore also covenanted, in consideration 
of the said sum, to act as editor of the Me- 
moirs, and to 4 an account of the sub- 
sequent events of Lord Byron’s life, &c. 

Some months after the execution of this 
assignment, Mr. Moore requested me, as a 
- personal favor to himself and to Lord 

yron, to entér into a second agreement, by 
which I should resign the absolute property 
which I had in the Memoirs, and give Mr. 
Moore and Lord Byron, or any of their friends, 
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a power of redemption during the life of 
Lord Byron. As the reason pressed upon me 
for this change was that their friends thought 
there were some things in the Memoirs that 
might be injurious to both, I did not hesitate 
to make this alteration at Mr. Moore’s request ; 
and, accordingly, on the 6th day of May, 1822, 
a second deed was executed, stating that, 
‘¢ Whereas Lord Byron and Mr. Moore are 
now inclined to wish the said work not to be 
published, it is agreed that, if either of them 
shall, during the life of the said Lord Byron, 
repay the 2000 guineas to Mr. Murray, the 
latter shall redeliver the Memoirs ; but that, 
if the sum be not repaid during the lifetime of 
Lord Byron, Mr. Murray shall be at full lib- 
erty to — and publish the said Memoirs 
within three months * after the death of the 
said Lord Byron.’ I need hardly call your 
particular attention to the words, carefully in- 
serted twice over in this agreement, which 
limited its existence to the lifetime of Lord 
Byron; the reason of such limitation was 
obvious and natural—namely, that, although 
I consented to restore the work, while Lord 
Byron should be alive to direct the 4ulterior 
disposal of it, I would by no means consent to 
place it after his death at the disposal of any 
other person. 

I must now observe that I had never been 
able to obtain ssion of the original as- 
signment, which was my sole lien on this 
property, although I had made repeated ap- 
plications to Mr. Moore to put me into posses- 
sion of the deed, which was stated to be in 
the hands of Lord Byron’s banker. Feeling, 
I confess, in some degree alarmed at the 
withholding the deed, and dissatisfied at Mr. 
Moore’s inattention to my interests in this 

articular, I wrote urgently to him in March, 
[393. to procure me the deed, and at the 
same time expressed my wish that the second 
agreement should either be cancelled or at 
once executed, 

Finding this application unavailing, and 
becoming, by the greater lapse of time, still 
more doubtful as to what the intentions of the 
parties might be, I, in March, 1824, repeated 
my demand to Mr. Moore in a more peremp- 
tory manner, and was in consequence at 
length put into ion of the original 
deed. But, not being at all satisfied with 
the course that had been pursued towards me, 
I repeated to Mr. Moore my uneasiness at the 
terms on which I stood under the second agree- 
ment, and renewed my request to him that 
he would either cancel it, or execute its 
visions by the immediate redemption of the 
work, in order that I might exactly know 


* The words “ within three months’ were sub- 
stituted for “‘ immediately” at Mr. Moore’s request 
—and they appear in pencil, in his own hand- 
writing, upon the original draft of the deed, which 
is still in existence. 
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what iny rights in the property were. He 
requested time to consider of this proposition. 
In a day or two he called, and told me that 
he would adopt the latter alternative — name- 
ly, the redemption of the Memoirs—as he 
had found persons who were ready to advance 
the money on his insuring hie life; and he 

romised to conclude the basiness on the 
first day of his return to town, by paying the 
money and giving up the agreement. Mr. 
Moore did return to town, but did not, that 
Thave heard of, take any proceedings for in- 
suring his life; he ae neither wrote 
nor called upon me as he had promised to do 
(though he was generally accustomed to make 
mine one of his first houses of call) ; — nor 
did he take any other step, that lam aware 
of, to show that he had any recollection of 
the conversation which had passed between 
us previous to his leaving town, until the 
death of Lord Byron had, ipso facto, cancelled 
the agreement in question, and completely re- 
stored my absolute rights over the property of 
the Memoirs. 

You will therefore perceive that there was 
no verb&l agreement in existence between Mr. 
Moore and me, at the time I made a verbal 
agreement with you to deliver the Memoirs to 
be destroyed. Mr. Moore might undoubtedly, 
during Lord Byron's life, have obtained pos- 
session of the Memoirs, if he had pleased to do 
8»; he however neglected or delayed to give 
effect to \ur verbal agreement, which, as well 
as the written instrument to which it related, 
heing cancelled by the death of Lord Byron, 
there was no reason whatsoever why I was 
not at that instant perfectly at liberty to dis- 
pose of the MS. as I thought proper. Had I 
considered only my own interest as a trades- 
man, [ would have announced the work for 
immediate publication, and [ cannot doubt 
that, under all the circumstances, the public 
curiosity about these Memoirs would have 
given me a very considerable profit beyond 
the large sum I originally paid for them ; but 

ou yourself are, I think, able to do me the 
justice of bearing witness that I looked at the 
case with no such feelings, and that my re- 
gard for Lord Byron’s memory, and my respect 
for his surviving family, made me more anx- 
ious that the Memoirs should be immediately 
destroyed, since it was surmised that the pub- 
lication might be injurious to the former and 
painful to the latter. 7 

As I myself scrupulously refrained from 
looking into the Memoirs, | cannot, from my 
own knowledge, say whether such an opinion 
of the contents was correct or not; it was 
enough for me that the friends of Lord and 
Lady Byron united in wishing for their de- 
struction. Why Mr. Moore should have wished 
to preserve them I did not nor will inquire ; 
but, having satisfied myself that he had no 
right whatever in them, I was happy in bay- 
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ing an opportunity of making, by a pecuniary 
sacrifice on my part, some return for the hon- 
or, and I must add the profit, which I had 
derived from Lord Byron’s patronage and 
friendship. You will also be able to bear 
witness that — although I could not presume 
to impose an obligation on the friends of Lord 
Byron or Mr. Moore, by refusing to receive 
the repayment of the 2000 guineas advanced 
by me--yet I had determined on the de- 
struction of the Memoirs without any previous 
agreement for such repayment :—and you 
know the Memoirs were actually destroyed 
without any stipulation on my part, but even 
with a declaration that I had destroyed my 
own private property, —andI therefore had 
no claim upon any party for remuneration. 
I remain, dear sir, 
Your faithful servant, 
(Signed Joun Murray. 
To Rt. Wilmot Horton, Esq. 





Lapy Sate. — Our arrivals from the Cape of 
Good Hope announce the demise of Lady Sale, 
the widow of the late Sir Robert Sule, and 
authoress of an account of the captivity of the 
officers and ladies in Affghanistan. She expired 
at Cape Town on the 6th of July. In the future 
annals of the women of England Lady Sale will 
hold a high place as the soldier’s wife par ex- 
cellence. She possessed all the heroic qualities 
suited to her position. Warmly attached to her 
husband, she was his companion and friend 
throughout a life of military vicissitude, sympa- 
thizing with and alleviating the sufferings of the 
often wounded Sale, and glorying in his successes 
and advancements. She had quick perceptions 
and a strong mind, readily adapting herself to 
her position as her husband advanced to rank 
and consequence. The journal which she kept 
ofthe unfortunate occurrences at Cabul, and of 
the subsequent treatment which she and her 
fellow captives experienced at the hands of 
Mahomed Akbar Khan, sufficiently demonstrated 
the masculine quality of her understanding and 
the firmness of her heart. In the 13th Light 
Infantry, in which Sale rose, and of which he 
died the colonel, she was much respected, ‘and 
many officers and men to this hour remember 
her unvarying kindness. Since her return to 
India after paying a visit to this country on her 
release from captivity, Lady Sale resided on 
the hills in a state of comfort, her majesty hav- 
ing granted her a pension of £500 a year as a 
mark of her approbation of her own and her 
gallant husband’s conduct.— United Service 
Gazette. 





PassaGE IN Buriat Service.— Whence comes 
the expression in the Burial Service, ‘‘ In the 
midst of life we are in death’’? I-have observed 
that Mr. Palmer, in his Origines Liturgice, 
refers for a parallel passage to ancient liturgies, 
but, if I mistake not, to none but those used in 
England. The passage is very scriptural ; but 
Ido not believe it exists in the Bible. — Wotes 
and Queries. 




















A LITERARY LADY’S MAID. 


From Household Words. 
A LITERARY LADY’S MAID. 


Tue French have, at all times, been famous 
for their talent for letter and memoir writing ; 
and the idle reader is not a little indebted to 
their agreeable egotism for some of the most 
entertaining works of that nature in any lan- 
guage. Amongst numerous clever lady-writ- 
ers, esteemed in their day—that of Le 
Grand Monarque—a favorite was Made- 
moiselle de Launai, whose autobiography is 
extremely characteristic of the manners of the 
time. ‘The scenes she describes are not un- 
like some of those which enliven the volumes 
of that gossipping and self-satisfied young 
lady, Miss Burney ; especially those which dis- 
play the mode of encouragement afforded to 
young women of talent by the ladies of Louis 
the Fourteenth’s Court. We read of the 
same selfish disregard of every person or sen- 
timent which did not contribute to amusement 
and unintellectual gratification; and of the 
same ignorance, pride, and airs of patronage, 
intended to impress the protégée with awe for 
their dignity, and gratitude for their conde- 
scension. Mademoiselle de Launai writes in 
a lively flowing style, which has been, by 
French critics, compared to that of Madame 
de Seviguy ; but, pleasant as it is, it scarcely 
deserves so high an honor as that. Her anec- 
dotes, however, are so amusing, that we leave 
off disappointed to find that, after her mar- 
riage, she gives us no more scenes ; the drama 
terminating as most other dramas end, with 
the wedding. 

Her father, M. de Launai, was an artist ; 
who, having been obliged for some political 
offence to quit France, established himself in 
England: the climate disagreeing with the 
health of his wife, she returned; and her 
daughter was born in Paris. The mother 
soon became u widow. Poor and deso- 
late, she was admitted from charity into a 
convent in Normandy; where, after her 
death, her child in due time found a con- 
tinued asylum and received an excellent educa- 
tion. 

‘Tt -happened to me,” remarks Made- 
moiselle de Launai, ‘* quite otherwise than 
what occurs in romances to the general run 
of heroines ; who, having been brought up 
as shepherdesses, turn out illustrious prin- 
cesses. I was treated in my carly years like 
@ person of distinction ; and discovered after- 
wards that I was nobody, and that I 
sessed nothing in the world which I could 
call my own. My mind, however, not having 
in early life taken the bias that abject for- 
tune usually gives, has ever since resisted 
the oppression and subjection which has been 
my lot.”” Nothing could equal the atten- 
tion, kindness and care, which the little 
stranger received from the good abbess and 
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nuns, under whose roof she was sheltered. 
As long as the two superiors, who watched 
over her education, lived, she was treated 
with all the distinction and tenderness 
imaginable ; but at sixteen her position was 
altered by the death of her benofactressos. 
Finding that she was now entirely desti- 
tute, she applied to two friends, the Abbé 
Vertot and it Brunel, begging them to assist 
her in obtaining some situation, They sent 
her money, which she instantly returned ; 
being resolved, at first setting out in her 
career, to accept nothing which she saw no 
chance of being able to repay. ‘I resolved,’’ 
she says, ‘‘ to suffer the extremity of indi- 
gence rather than to derogate from the char- 
acter I desired to be ; persuaded that nothing 
degrades us but our own actions. This 
first proof convinced me that we yield to 
temptation, less in consequence of the force 
of necessity, than by our own weakness,”’ 
She was received temporarily in a convent 
at Paris, where a sister — who is only casu- 
ally named, no account of her having been 
given before—came to see her. This sister 
was an attendant on the Duchesse de la 
Forté, and obtained for her the means of sup- 
port :— ‘* My sister told me that she had 
mentioned to her mistress, as they were in her 
carriage going to Versailles, that I had been 
singularly well educated in a convent in the 
country, and had recounted to her all my 
extraordinary knowledge and acquirements, 
There was no science which she did not assert 
that I was acquainted with ; and, being her- 
self entirely ignorant, the terms she gave to 
those sciences and accomplishments were 
somewhat original, and would have startled 
a lady more instructed than the Duchess : 
who, not knowing a bit better than my sister, 
took all for granted, and jumped at once to 
the conclusivn that I must be a prodigy. On . 
arriving at Versailles the Duchess made me , 
the subject of her conversation with the ladies 
of the Court, glad, probably, of a new object. 
My sister sent for me, representing that it 
had become my duty to thank the Duchess 
for all the fine things she had said of me. I 
had no dress in which to present myself be- 
fore so great a lady ; but was able to borrow 
one of a boarder in the convent, who con- 
sented to lend it me for a couple of hours; 
and, after it had been properly adjusted by my 
sister, I set off with her on my expedition. 
We arrived in time for the hour when the 
Duchess rose in the morning. She was de- 
lighted to see me, and declared I was charm- 
ing ; for she was prepared beforehand to think 
me so. After having asked me a few com- 
mon-place questions — to which I gave 
as common-place replies— she exclaimed, 
** Really pont truly, she speaks admirably! 
How fortunate! She is come just in time 


to write a letter for me to M. Desmarest, 
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which he must get immediately. Sit down, 
child,”’ she continued. ‘* You shall have some 
pens and paper. All you have to do is to 
write.” 

*** But on what subject?’ I asked, quite 
confused. 

***Q,’ she replied, ‘you can turn the 
phrases as you like ; I want him to grant me 
a favor, so be sure it is well expressed.’ 

‘“« ¢ But [ must first know what favor it is 
that you desire to ask of M. Desmarest,’ I 
ventured to remark. 

*¢* Nonsense,’ she said, * you will soon 
understand. I am going to tell you.’ 

‘I understood nothing; but, finding I 
must make an effort, [ sat down and, from the 
disjointed words and interrupted remarks the 
Duchess made while she went on with her 
toilet, I contrived to make out pretty well 
what she wished to ask for. But, as I had 
not the least idea how to address persons of 
consequence, and saw plainly that she 
would confound a fault of ignorance with 
one of stupidity, I was, in fact, in the utmost 
perplexity. I went on at hazard, and at last 
gave her my composition, trembling for its 
success. 

‘** Well, to be sure!’ cried she; ‘ how 
strange that you should have so exactly 
caught my ideas; it is perfectly admirable, 
and [ could not have expressed it better. 
Henrietta, your sister is amazing! Now, 
since she does it so well, she must write me 
another letter for my man of business while I 
finish dressing.’ 

‘* There was no occasion to ask her the 
subject this time ; for she poured forth such a 
torrent of words that I found it impossible to 
follow her, and was even more embarrassed 
than on my first trial. She named her 
steward and her two lawyers frequently ; but 
as both these gentlemen were equally un- 
known to me, [ mistook their respective 
names. When the Duchess read the letter 
she expressed herself perfectly satisfied with 
my tanner of explaining the business: ‘ But,’ 
she exclaimed, ‘I am amized how a person 
so clever as you are should make such a 
jumble as you have made of these two 
names.’ 

‘*She had evidently discovered the extent 
of my capacity; but, nevertheless, she did 
not withdraw her countenance from me. 
She was going to Versailles ; I followed her 
to her carriage, and she had already got 
in as well as my sister who accompanied 
her, the door was about to be shut and I 
began to breathe, when, all of a sudden, 
she exclaimed to my sister: ‘ After all, I 
am thinking that I had better take her with 
me. Come in, come in, child,’ she con- 
tinued. ‘I shall show you to Madame de 
Ventadour.’ 

“I was petrified at this proposal; and 
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above all, my heart sunk within me when 
I recollected the dress I had on; borrowed 
for a couple of hours ; but in which I seemed 
destined to make the tour of the globe. 

‘** There was nothing now left for me but to 
obey, and I had not then begun to oppose m 
will to that of others. With spirits oppressed, 
and a beating heart, [ took my seat in the car- 
riage, and we drove off. On the road she 
asked me numerous questions, without wait- 
ing for replies, and at last she said; ‘ No 
doubt, since you know so many things, you 
know how to draw horoscopes ; there is noth- 
ing in the world I like so much !’ 

‘* T was obliged to confess that I was entirely 
ignorant of that science. She appeared aston- 
ished. 

‘* ‘ What was the use,’ she remarked, ‘ of 
learning so much that is useless, and how 
came you to neglect this?’ She then fell into 
a rapid eulogy of the sciences of astrology, 
chiromancy, and openly told me all the 
predictions that had been made to her ; as- 
sured me of their fulfilment, poured forth much 
of the experience of others on the same subject, 
and ended by relating to me the dream she had 
had the night before. 

** At length the journey was over. I was 
presented to the Duchesse de Ventadour ; 
who received me kindly, and spoke of my 
mother, who had been her daughter’s gov- 
erness. The next day I was taken to Madame 
de Noailles; and no sooner had I entered 
the room, than my conductress called out, 
‘I have brought the*person I told you so 
much about, who is so wonderfully clever, 
and knows such a number of things. Come, 
child, speak. You will hear how she talks.’ 

‘*T hesitated, and she began prompting me. 
‘Come, come, talk a little cen religion, 
first,’ said she, ‘ and after that go on about 
something else.’ 

“This absurd scene was acted over and 
over again at all the different houses to 
which she took me, and I[ was carried 
about like a monkey who does tricks at a 
fair !”” 

All this praise and patronage only led to 
Mademoiselle de Launai’s promotion to be the 
waiting-woman of the Duchesse de Maine: 
and, as she had not, she declares, the slight- 
est idea of the functions of such an attend- 
ant, the Duchess was ill enough served. She 
sewed her work upside down, and overturned 
the powder and rouge in handing it to her 
mistress. On one occasion having caught up 
a powder box by the top, of course it fell ; 
but the Duchess merely remarked gently, 
that she ought always to take everything up 
by the bottom. The next thing she had to 
hand was a purse ; and, following the direc- 
tion given, she turned it upside down, sending 
all the louis d’ors flying about the roum. Per- 
haps Mademoiselle’s vride exaggerated her 
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own clumsiness, to show her unfitness for a 
menial office. The mistake of inferring that 
to perform humble offices ill is proof of ability 
to do greater things well, has often been 
made. It was once accidentally mentioned 
in the presence of a celebrated French states- 
man that his own mother had been a cook. 
‘That is true,” he replied, “my mother 
was a cook ; but I pledge you my honor that 
she was almost the worst cook in France.”’ 

A chance letter, which Mademoiselle de 
Launai wrote to M. de Fontenelle, in support 
of a pretended prodigy in which he did not 
believe (something akin to, but not nearly so 
absurd as the spirit-rappings of the present 
enlightened day), drew the writer for a time 
from the obscurity into which her servitude 
placed her. The letter was read, admired, 
and talked of throughout Paris, and the 
Duchesse de Maine felt proud of her femme 
de chambre; without, however, changing her 

sition in any way for the better. At 
fength came all the troubles of the illegiti- 
mate children of the king at his death. She 
was in the thick of the plots, counterplots, 
struggles, and defeats; in which the talents 
of the neglected dependant were made so use- 
ful as to involve her in the dangers of her mis- 
tress, and in the end to send her prisoner to 
the Bastile. 

It was in that sombre retreat that the most 
romantic, and perhaps the —— portion 
of Mademoiselle de Launai’s life was d. 
A Chevalier de Mesnil, implicated in the of- 
fence of the Duchess’ husband, the Duke de 
Maine, had been sent to the Bastile at the 
same time as the too accomplished chamber 
woman. He was placed in a cell close to her 
own, and the happy idea entered both their 
minds to form an attachment, although the 
had never met nor seen each other. It 
was enough that their prisons joined. They 
could converse, they could hear, and they 
could write ; for the lieutenant of the prison 
wus indulgent, and took charge of their 
letters. 

This romantic intercourse went on for some 
time ; during which the lovers agreed that 
they were happier in confinement than at 
liberty, and neither desired to be set free, 
dreading to lose the other’s society. This 
ideal pleasure was, however, put a stop to by 
the release of both. The denouement was 
of the old sort :— Mademoiselle de Launai 
— faithful to her vows, but her lover forgot 

is. 

M. Dacier —the widower of that learned 
and excellent classical writer, Madame Da- 
cier, whose fame has survived her — became 
enamored, and to Mademoiselle de 
Launai ; but the Duchesse de Maine, selfish 
to the last, refused her consent, and o 
the marriage with all her power. Indignant, 
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occupation, the young lady then resolved to 
enter a convent. This was equally opposed ; 
but, after much annoyance, inconvenience, 
and vain resistance, the ill-requited attendant 
at length consented to a proposed alliance 
which suited her mistress; and became the 
wife of Captain de Staal, an officer of the 
guards, and afterwards Maréchal de Camp. 
From this time Madame de Staal became a 
lady of honor to the duchess, ate at her table, 
and had a carriage at her disposal. 

She thus speaks of her husband: “ I was 
satisfied with his manners, for he possessed a 
certain natural refinement which belongs to a 
good heart and benevolent mind. He had no 
evil propensities, and took the straight road to 
virtue, without an idea of swerving from what 
he felt to be right. He was unalterably calm ; 
his temper was perfectly even, his views clear 
because unclouded by passion, with more 
judgment than variety in his thoughts. He 
ad but little conversation, yet his remarks 
were always sensible. Although he was quite 
incapable of exciting enthusiasm, it was 
equally impossible for him to create dis- 
gust. I married him, and discovered that he 
held a rank by nature to which study rarely 
attains.’’ 

Although it does not appear that Madame 
de Staal was sey omg gifted with beauty, 
yet it seems tha’ her admirers were numerous 
and passionate, and many poems were writ- 
ten in her honor, which to en English reader 
appear the perfection of insipidity and false 
taste. Hyperbolic inanities in praise of 
beauty which did not exist, and of virtue 
and wisdom often entirely imagined, were 
the fashion of her time, and a fashion which 
lasted only too long in spite of Moliére’s 
wit. After her marriage she became very 
celebrated by her dramatic pieces and her 
verses ; but her memoirs are far more enter- 
taining and attractive than any other of her 
remains. 

Madame de Staal died in seventeen hundred 
and fifty. 





THE SONNET. 
BY JAMES COCHRANE. 


The Sonnet is the cherished rose de Meux 
Of poesy, all perfect in its kind, 

Albeit small. It is a cameo, 

Of size just fitted on the heart to bind. 
The poet, and initiated know, 

And they alone, the beauties of this gem, 
The choicest in the Muse’s diadem, 
Whose classic form we to Italia owe. 

It is an oratory off the aisle 

Of the cathedral epic, interlaced 

With ornaments elaborate, yet chaste 
And not unworthy of the grander pile, 
It is a dome, whose just proportion vails 





disgusted, and wearied with her uncongenial 


Its amplitude, and seemingly curtails. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE CACHETTE OF NANTES. 


Seven months and a half had elapsed since 
the assassination of the Duke de Berri, when, 
on the 29th of September, 1820, his widow, 
the Duchess de Berri, gave birth to a son, to 
the great joy of the royal family, and appar- 
ently to that of the majority of the French 
people, inasmuch as it was hoped that the 
succession to the constitutional throne of 
France would be secured in the person of this 
infant heir-presumptive ; his uncle, the Duke 
d’Angouléme, at that time dauphin and heir- 
apparent, not having or being likely to have 
any issue. 

The young prince, who was born at the 
palace of the Tuileries, was christened by 
the names of Henri-Charles-Ferdinand-Marie- 
Dieudonné-d' Artois, Duke de Bordeaux. One 
of these names — Dieudonné, or God's gift — 
was bestowed on him because the devotees 
then in the ascendant at the court of his 
grandfather, Charles X., maintained that, 
after the fright his mother had received on 
that fearful night when her husband was mur- 
dered before her eyes, it was little short of a 
miracle that she had been preserved uninjured, 
and that this posthumous child of the unfor- 
tunate Duke de Berri should be a son; for 
by the salique-law then in vigor, females were 
excluded from the succession to the throne of 
France. 

Alas for high-sounding titles and dynastic 
calculations! Less than ten years after this 
lauded event, the elder branch of the Bour- 
bons was once more expelled from France after 
a short but sharp contest ; and Louis Philippe, 
the head of the younger one, was elected by 
the representatives of the people to what was 
styled at the time a monarchy, surrounded by 
republican institutions. ‘That junior branch, 
after rather a longer period than observant 
persons usually assign to any governmental 
ag or régime in France, was lopped off by 
the bill-hook of Revolution, and the tree of 
Liberty set up in its stead, with the scions of 
Equality and Fraternity ingrafted upon it. 
That sapless tree, however, soon tottered, and 
eventually fell with the turbulent republic 
of which it was the emblem ; and now France 
is again under the dominion of a Bonaparte, 
with the title of emperor, and in possession of 
— wer. 

t would be idle to speculate regarding the 
next possible change. Pret us, woe 4 be 
indulgent towards our neighbors, the French 
people, who have had, and still have, more 
obstacles to contend with in their political 
course than are generally recognized by 
strangers. They are, at all events, entitled 
to be considered as the best judges of their 
own affairs. 
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The Duchess de Berri was much beloved by 
the Parisians, for she was generous and affa- 
ble. She usually passed a portion of the 
summer months with her two children at her 
chateau or country-seat in the village of 
Rosny, a short distance from Paris. The vil- 
lagers were greatly attached to her, and with 
reason, fur she was quite a benefactress to 
them, affurding profitable employment to the 
young and healt y, and alleviating the suffer- 
ings of the aged and sick. 

t was said, and I believe truly, that the 
duchess made every possible effort to dissuade 
Charles X. from signing those fatal Ordi- 
nances which caused the popular outbreak 
and Revolution of July, 1830. At that period 
the Duchess de Berri was in her thirty-second 

ear, having been born on the second of 

ovember, 1798. Her father was Ferdinand 
I., king of the two Sicilies, She was of fair 
complexion, with very light hair; her figure 
was slight and elegant ; and, though she was 
not beautiful, her countenance and manner 
were very attractive. Iler son, usually styled 
the Duke de Bordeaux, was at the same date 
nine years and ten months; and her daugh- 
ter, who was called Mademoiselle, ten years 
and ten months old. They were both carefully 
trained and educated under their mother’s 
superintendence. 

Two years after the Revolution of July, 
1830 — that is to say, in the autumn of 1832 
—the Duchess de Berri left Italy, whither she 
had retired soon after the expulsion of the 
royal family from France. With scant attend- 
ance, she reached the royalist province of 
Brittany, where, as well as in the adjuining 
and congenial district of La Vendée, aided 
and sheltered by the old families and the 
peasantry, she went from place to place, 
endeavoring to foment a formidable agitation 
in favor of her son, now nearly twelve years 
old, whom she considered to be the rightful 
king of France, his grandfather, Charles X., 
having abdicated in his favor on the eve of his 
forced departure from France — namely, on 
the second of August, 1830. ‘To this day the 
stanch royalists call him Henri V., though he 
is generally known as the Count de Cham- 
bord, a title derived from the fine old Chateau 
de Chambord, in Touraine, which was pur- 
chased by the municipality of Paris, and pre- 
sented to him by that corporation when he 
was an infant. 

Such was the position and such were the 
feelings of the Duchess de Berri at the period 
to which our narrative refers. She reached 
Nantes, the ancient capital of Brittany, and 
remained there for some time, no suspicion of 
so ominous a fact being entertained by the 
authorities. The duchess usually resided with 
a well-tried royalist family; but she 
selected the house of two ladies of the name 
of Duguiny, in another quarter of the city, 
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as the safest place of refuge in any unfore- 
seen emergency. Thither, too, she frequently 
repaired to consult upon various matters con- 
nected with her momentous expedition. Firm 
and faithful were all her friends at Nantes. 
One and all watched over her safety with the 
piercing eyes of loyal affection; but there 
was a Judas at hand, bent upon selling his 
benefactress. 

In 1831, Simon Deutz, a converted German 
Jew, who had been baptized at Rome by the 
Christian name of Hyacinthe, after his patron 
the Archbishop of Paris, was strongly recom- 
mended to the duchess as a reliable person. 
Accordingly, she employed him for many 
months before her expedition to Brittany, on 
various confidential missions, which he exe- 
cuted with great tact and seeming fidelity. 
The confiding duchess treated him with the 
greatest kindness, and liberally rewarded him 
fur his services; yet this creature subse- 
quently entered into a mercenary compact 
with the commissary-general of police at 
Nantes, to deliver the duchess into his hands. 
Towards the close of October, 1832, Deutz 
left some despatches at the house where the 
duchess was residing, accompanied by an ear- 
nest written request from himself, under the 
signature of ‘* Hyacinthe,”’ to be permitted tc 
see her, as he had some important intelligence 
to impart, which it would be imprudent to 
commit to paper. The duchess having con- 
sented to receive him, the interview took 
place at seven in the evening of the 30th of 
October, at the house of Mesdames Duguiny. 
It lasted an hour and a half, when Deutz — 
whose manner was afterwards recollected to 
ave been embarrassed — took leave. 

At a second conference at Mesdames Du- 
guiny’s, in the afternoon of Tuesday the 6th 
of November, when Deutz received some de- 
spatches from the duchess, he took some pains 
to remind her of the fidelity and economy with 
which he had fulfilled the different commis- 
sions she had entrusted to him. Having 
ascertained that she, and the faithful ones 
who accompanied her, would dine that day 
at Madame Duguiny’s, he departed, and 
forthwith hastened to give information to the 
commissary-general of police that his victim 
was ensnarec 

Three friends, who were deservedly in the 
duchess’ confidence—the Baroness de Cha- 
rette, Mademoiselle Celeste de Kersabiec, and 
M. Guibourg — were invited to join the dinner- 
party. It was a bright ssched wt evening ; 
and at about half-past five o'clock, the guests 
were assembled in Madame Pauline Duguiny’s 
room, previously to the announcement of 
dinner. There were not any lights in the 


room. After conversing a little time about’ 


the beauty of the evening, M. Guibourg 
advanced to the window, to admire the out- 
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dismay, he beheld a battalion of infantry 
silently surrounding the house, He instantly 
ve the alarm, and all three hastened to the 
uchess’ room, where she had received Deutz 
less than two hours before, This room was a 
garret. Methinks I see it now, for I have 
been all over it. A poor-looking chamber it 
was; the furniture consisted only of a few 
rush-bottomed chairs and an old card-table, 
bereft of its former green-cloth covering. By 
way of embellishment, the duchess herself 
had pasted some common paper-hanging on 
the walls, Why, then, was this dreary attic 
emphatically called the duchess’ room! Be- 
cause attached to it was the cachette— the 
hiding-place — to which she might flee in a 
case of imminent peril like the present. 

The Count de Mesnard — who had been her 
mem in more prosperous days, and who 
now adhered to her in adversity — and Mad- 
emoiselle Stylite de Kersabiec, were with the 
duchess in the garret. 

“To the cachette—to the cachette! ma- 
dame,” cried the new-comers. ‘‘ The house 
is surrounded by troops! You are betrayed ! 
There is not a moment to lose !"’ 

All rushed to the cheminée, or fireplace, 
which is in an angle of the little garret. One 
of the party, kneeling down on the hearth, 
touched a spring, and the plaque, or iron 
plate forming the back of the — flew 
7, revealing a cavity between the wall of 
the chimney and the exterior wall of the 
house ; this is the cachette. Into it the duch- 
ess, Mademoiselle Stylite de Kersabiec, the 
Count de Mesnard, and M. Guibourg, crept as 

uickly as possible on their hands and knees : 
the plaque was closed upon them, and the two 
ladies left the room.* 

It was indeed high time that the duchess 
and her companions were shut out of sight ; 
for now the commissary-general of police and 
his officers, all armed with pistols, and 
escorted by a detachment of the battalion 
which invested the house, entered it, and in 
a twinkling every room was occupied by 
soldiers. ‘The commissary-general of police 
and his subordinates went direct to the garret 
where, from the treacherous Deutz’s descrip- 
tion, they felt certain of finding the duchess ; 
bat the bird had flown up, or rather behind, 
the chimney, and nothing was to be seen but 
the old card-table, the rush-bottomed chairs, 
and a small crucifix on the rude mantel- 
piece. 

The police-officers stared at each other with 
astonishment, and loudly expressed their vex- 
ation at having missed their prey. But the 


*This cachette is said to have been constructed 
for the temporary concealment of members of the 
royalist Duguiny family compromised in the 
civil war in La Vendée after the great French 
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wonderment and annoyance of all the officials 
reached to the highest pitch after a most rig- 
orous but bootless examination of every room, 
nook, and corner, including the cellar. 

The commissary-general of police was evi- 
dently puzzled. The house, its inmates, and, 
above all, the garret, tallied exactly with the 
description given of them by Deutz; but he 
was not in the secret of the cachette. There 
was a sentry in every room, and the troops 
were still outside the house. The search was 
soon hotly recommenced; beds, chests of 
drawers, cupboards, and places not spacious 
enough to admit a grown person of even the 
smallest size, were ransacked to no purpose. 
The flooring and walls of each room were 
scrupulously sounded, but no hiding-place was 
found. The chimneys were inspected, and 
fires lighted in every room, including the 
garret ; but this manceuvre failed, and the 
fires were soon extinguished. The adjoining 
houses were subjected to a search of the same 
description. In one of them there was a 
room which abutted on the mysterious garret 
next door: the rapping by the police against 
the wall was loud and long-continued, but not 
one of those official rappers proved to be a 
medium for eliciting a response from the other 
side of the wall. The servants were closel 
examined and cross-questioned ; and to their 
honor be it recorded, that neither this, nor 
threats, nor offers of large rewards, had the 
slightest effect—all kept the secret of the 
eachette. Mesdames Duguiny, although the 
sentries and police-officers had their eyes con- 
tinually upon them, showed no signs of anxi- 
ety or alarm ; on the contrary, they submitted 
with an air of lofty indifference to this intru- 
sion on their privacy. When dinner was 
announced, they seated themselves at table, 
and bestowed the usual polite attentions on 
their guest, the Baroness de Charette. The 
party appeared to be —— heartily, but 
with what appetite may easily be imagined. 
The maid-servants who waited on them went 
through their task with steadiness and seem- 
ing unconcern. 

The commissary-general of police left the 
house at about midnight ; but, though baflled 
by six hours or more of fruitless search, he 
did not in the slightest degree slacken the 
stringent measures he had from the first 
adopted for preventing any escape from the 
premises. One or more sentries were still 
posted in every room, with orders to be con- 
tinually on the alert, noting and reporting to 
their officers every occurrence that might 
afford even the slightest clue to the discovery 
of the duchess’ retreat. Immediately after 
the magistrate arrived at his official residence, 
he again closely questioned Deutz, whose 
replies were in perfect accordance with his 
original declarations, and who now insisted 


_ that there must be some as yet undiscov. 





ered place of concealment at Mesdames Du- 
guiny’s; for he averred that the duchess 
could not have left the house after his depart- 
ure from it. 

And what was passing in the cachette 
during these rigid proceedings! The duchess 
and her faithful companions distinctly heard, 
and were highly amused by, the sonorous 
exclamations of their pursuers on finding the 
— empty ; when, however, the fire was 
ighted, they began to feel uneasy. ‘This 
annoyance soon ceased ; but the violent knock- 
ing against the wall of the room in the 
adjoining house created much alarm, it not 
being by any means unlikely that the wall 
might fall in and crush them to death. Yet 
their courage never flagged, though it was 
afterwards tested to the uttermost. 

The night was very cold, and, after a time, 
the two gendarmes, who were stationed in the 
garret, lighted a large wood-fire in the chem- 
inée. At first, this was a relief to the pris- 
oners behind the fireplace, who had been very 
imperfectl poe Ree from the cold by the 
slight roof; presently, however, this comfort- 
ing warmth was converted into almost insuf- 
ferable heat. The portal to their narrow 
prison — the iron chimney-back — soon became 
red-hot ; and the crackling flames, so cheering 
and vivifying to the gendarmes, while stretch- 
ing out their limbs in front of them, produced 
a state of pew | to the unfortunates who 
were closely packed together behind the glow- 
ing screen. It being impossible for any one 
of the party to remain long in front of the 
red-hot plaque, the only method of relieving 
each other was to change places in rotation ; 
but the space was so confined, that they 
could scarcely accomplish that needful gyra- 
tion. To these sufferings were added hunger 
and thirst, the latter aggravated by the scorch- 
ing heat. 

t was a night of agony, heroically endured. 
By dint of various contrivances, they held out 
until towards morning, when the fire was 
allowed gradually to expire, and the iron 
door became cool. This relief was, however, 
yew followed by fresh alarms. Before 

aylight, a brisker search than ever com- 
menced, especially in and about the garret. 
Some masons and other workmen arrived, and 
sounded the walls of the attic with mallets 
and crow-bars ; the blows being so heavy that 
a brick in the chimney-wall was cracked. A 
clattering assault was then made on the brick- 
work surrounding the plaque, and some of the 
plaster with which it was covered gave way 
and fell on the hearth. But nothing was dis- 
covered, and the workmen left the room ; the 
fracture they had made in the brick proving, 
for the moment, a relief rather than a danger 
to the co’ us party in the cachette, inas- 
much as they obtained a little fresh air 
through the fissure. 
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THE CACHETTE OF NANTES. 


At night, the commissary-general of police 
once more quitted the house, leaving a detach- 
ment of soldiers in occupation of the ground- 
oor, and police-officers in all the other 
apartments. The two gendarmes, whose 

aces had been supplied by other watchers 
sats the day, now resumed their post in the 
garret. Again they lighted a fire in the 
cheminée ; again the plaque became red-hot ; 
and again were the exhausted occupants of. 
the cachette forced to shift about, to relieve 
each other from the intense heat. Once the 
duchess’ dress touched the red-hot iron and 
caught fire; but it was crushed together by 
the hands in a moment, and no further mis- 
chief happened in that way. Doubtless, the 
high-spirited duchess and her faithful com- 
panions would still have held out, in the hope 
that their pursuers would ere long retire after 
so many defeats, had it not been that what, in 
the early morning, was a safety-valve, became 
the source of imminent peril at night; for 
the cleft in the brick, which had admitted 
the refreshing air, now afforded a passage 
for the pungent smoke arising from the roar- 
ing wood-fire. They were suffocating, and 
must either abandon the cachette at once 
or perish. 

n this extremity, the duchess desired that 
the plaque might be opened forthwith ; but 
the iron had become dilated by the excessive 
heat, and the spring would not act. It was 
a case of life or death — moments were now 
ages. ‘The Count de Mesnard and M. Gui- 
bourg kicked with all their might against 
the plaque, red-hot as it was, whilst the 
smoke poured in more and more through the 
cracked brick. No sound was heard from 
without, however; and they must all have 
perished in a few minutes, had not the plaque 
ut last given way to the desperate force brought 
against it by the two gentlemen. The gen- 
darmes were panic-stricken at the bursting 
open of the plaque, scattering the fire over 
their legs and into the room, and at hearing 
vehement human voices issuing from the cav- 
ernous aperture. 

** Qui va la?’”’— Who goes there? —they 
cried, in military phrase. 

“Your prisoners, who surrender : extinguish 
the fire!’ replied female voices. The gen- 
darmes rapidly obeyed; and after the plaque 
and the hearth had become sufficiently cooled, 
the captives crawled out, the two gendarmes 
gallantly assisting the ladies. As soon as 
the duchess could rise, she did so with 
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calm dignity, saying: ‘‘ I am the Duchess de 
Berri. You are Frenchmen and soldiers, and 
[ rely on your honor."’ 

The gendarmes, who had both formerly 
served in Napoleon’s Imperial Guard, respect- 
fully kissed the duchess’ hand, and showed 
her every possible attention. Some of the 
soldiers who were stationed in the lower part 
of the house, mounted to the garret on hear- 
ing an unusual noise; and the news rapidly 
spread that the Duchess de Berri had been 
captured. The general commanding at Nantes, 
and other superior military officers, soon 
arrived, as well as the prefect of the de- 
eee, and the comwmissary-general of 
ice. 

All the duchess asked for, after having been 
so long in the frightful state we have de- 
scribed, was a glass of water; she then took 
the arm of General d’Hermancourt and pro- 
ceeded to the castle, ut a very short distance 
from Mesdames Duguiny’s house. Breakfast 
was soon served for the duchess and her faith- 
ful companions by order of the colonel com- 
manding the artillery at the castle; and every 
delicate attention was paid to tke princess. 
On the 9th of November she went in a 
steam-vessel down the Loire as far as St. 
Nizaire, where she embarked in the Capri- 
cieux frigate early on the morning of the 11th 
for Blaye—arrived there on the same day, 
and was lodged in the castle, where, under the 
guardianship of the late General Bugeaud, 
she was detained for some months as 4 pris- 
oner, but was eventually released, and allowed 
to return to Italy. 

The traitor Deutz affected to be stung with 
remorse when he was told that the duchess 
had been captured. He paced the room with 
frantic gestures, violently striking his head 
against the wall, as though he wished to 
destroy himself. He was not in earnest, how- 
ever, for he lived to pocket the reward of his 
perfidy ; and was sent off to Paris that very 
night in a post-chaise in charge of a police- 
ae, in a no doubt, that he might give 
further information to the government as to the 
—_ projects of the Duchess de Berri and 

e 


r adherents. 

It is not nece: to speak of the after- 
career of so degraded a being as Deutz, 
further than to state that he was deservedly 
repulsed, wherever he was known, by respect- 
able people of all political opinions and of 


every religious persuasion. 





Tue second volume of the new edition of the 
‘** Encyclopedia Britannica ;’’ opening with a 
curious paper on the letter ‘* A,’’ and proceed- 
ing in its travels through the alphabet as far as 
** Anatomy.’? The most elaborate intermediate 
articles are ‘* Agriculture ’’ and ‘‘ Agricultural 
Chemistry ’? — timely essays just now ; ‘‘ Aéro- 


English, the story of the attempts at flying, and 
the history of balloons ; with ‘* Algebra,’’ ‘* Al- 
phabet,’’ ‘* Alps,’? and ‘‘ America.’’ In a cer- 
tain sense, notwithstanding the words eighth 
edition, the volume may be reckoned new in 
substance, wherever discovery or time has turned 
up new facts. — Spectator. 





nautics,”’ or sailing through the air — in plain 
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From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 


WILLIAM MACGILLIVRAY, THE NATU- 
RALIST. 


Tms country has as yet produced no 
naturalist so distinguished as Audubon in his 
particular department of science. Wilson, 
the Paisley weaver, published an admirable 
work on the birds of America, and, having 
settled in that country, he came to be regarded 
as an American rather than as a British 
writer. The subject of this memoir, who 
died only a few months ago, certainly stands 
at the head of all.our native writers on British 
birds. His history is similar to that of many 
other ardent devotees of science andart. His 
life was a long and arduous struggle with 
difficulties, poverty and neglect ; and it was 
only towards the close of his career, when he 
had completed the last volume of his admira- 
ble work, that he saw the clouds which had 
obscured his early fortunes clearing away and 
showing him the bright sky and sunshine be- 
yond ; — but, alas! the success came too late ; 
his constitution had given way in the ardor 
of the pursuit, and the self-devoted man of 
science sank lamented into a too early grave. 

William Maegillivray was born at Aber- 
deen, the son of comparatively poor parents, 
who nevertheless found the means of sending 
him to the university of his native town, in 
which he took the degree of master of arts. 
It was his intention to have taken out a 
inedical degree, and he served an apprentice- 
ship to a physician with this view, but his 
means were too limited, and his love of 
natural history too ardent, to allow him to 
follow the profession as a means of support. 
He accordingly sought for a situation which 
should at the same time enable him to subsist 
and to pursue his favorite pursuit. 

Such a situation presented itself in 1823, 
when he accepted the appointment of assistant 
and secretary to the regius professor of natural 
history, and keeper of the Museum of the 
Edinburgh University. The collection of 
natural history at that place is one of peculiar 
excellence, and he was enabled to pursue his 
studies with increased zest and profit — not, 
however, as regarded his purse, for the office 
was by no means lucrative ; but, having the 
charge of this fine collection, he was enabled 
to devote his time exclusively to the study of 
scientific ornithology during the winter, 
while during the summer vacation he made 
long excursions in the country in order to in- 
vestigate and record the habits of British 
birds. He was afterwards appointed con- 
servator to the Museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons at Edinburgh, where we have 
often seen him diligently poring over, dis- 
secting, and preparing the specimens which, 
from time to time, were added to that fine 
collection. It was while officiating in the 
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latter capacity that he wrote the three first 
volumes of his elaborate work on British 
birds. His spare time was also’ occupied in 
the preparation of numerous other works on 
natural history, some of them of standard ex- 
cellence, by which he was enabled to eke out 
the means of comfortable subsistence. 

Mr. Macgillivray was a man of indefatigable 
industry, of singular order and method in his 
habits, a strict economist of time, every 
moment of which he turned to useful account. 
Although he studied and wrote upon many 
subjects — zoology, geology, botany, mollus- 
ca, physiology, agriculture, the feeding of 
cattle, soils and subsoils — ornithology was 
always his favorite pursuit. He accompanied 
Audubon in most of his ornithological ram- 
bles in Scotland, and doubtless imbibed some 
portion of the ardent enthusiasm with which 
the American literally burned. Mr. Macgilli- 
vray wrote the descriptions of the species, 
and of the alimentary and respiratory organs, 
for Audubon’s great work. iis own British 
Birds reminds us in many parts of the enthu- 
siasm of Audubon, and of the graces of that 
writer’s style. Like him Macgillivray used 
to watch the birds of which he was in search 
by night andday. Wrapped in his plaid, he 
would lie down upon the open moor, or on the 
hill-side, waiting the approach of morning to 
see the feathered tribes start up and meet the 
sun, to dart after their prey, or to feed 
their impatient brood. We remember one 
such night spent by him on the side of the 
Lammermoor hills, described in one of his 
early works, which is full of descriptive 
beauty as well as of sound information upon 
the subject in hand, There is another similar 
description of a night spent by him among the 
mountains of Braemar. He had been in 
search of the gray ptarmigan, whose haunts 
and habits he was engaged in studying at the 
time, and had traced the river Dee far up to 
its sources among the hills, when all traces 
of the stream became lost; clouds began to 
gather about the summits of the mountains, 
still he _— on towards the hill-top, until 
he found himself on the summit of a magnifi- 
cent precipice, several hundred feet high, and 
at least half a mile in length. ‘ The scene,” 
he says, ** that now presented itself to my 
view was the most splendid that I had then 
seen. All around rose mountains beyond 
mountains, whose granite ridges, rugged and 
tempest-beaten, furrowed by deep ravines 
worn by the torrents, gradually became 
dimmer as they receded, until at length on the 
verge of the horizon they were blended with 
the clouds or stood abrupt against the clear 
sky. A solemn stillness pervaded all nature ; 
no living creature was to be seen ; the dusky 
wreaths of vapor rolled majestically over the 





dark valleys, and clung to the craggy summits 
of the everlasting hills. A melancholy, 
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pleasing, ata ay sp feeling creeps over 
the soul when the lone wanderer contemplates 
the vast, the solemn, the solitary scene, over 
which savage grandeur and sterility preside. 


‘¢The summits of the loftier mountains ; 
Cairngorm on the one hand, Ben-na-muic-dui, 
and Benvrotan on the other, and Loch-na-gar 
on the south, were covered with mist; but the 
clouds had rolled westward from Ben-na- 
buird, on which I stood, leaving its summit 
entirely free. The beams of the setting sun 
burst in masses of light here and there 
through the openings in the clouds, which 
exhibited a hundred varying shades. ‘There, 
over the ridges of yon brown and torrent- 
worn mountain, hangs a vast mass of livid 
vapor, gorgeously glowing with deep crimson 
along all its lower-fringed margin. Here, the 
white shroud that clings to the peaked sum- 
mits assumes on its western side a delicate 
hue like that of the petals of the pale-red 
rose. Far away to the north glooms a murky 
cloud, in which the spirits of the storm are 
mustering their strength, and preparing the 
forked lightnings, which at midnight they 
will fling over the valley of the Spey.” 

The traveller, seeing night coming on, 
struck into a corry, down which a small 
mountain streamlet rushed; and having 
reached the bottom of the slope, began to run, 
starting the ptarmigans from their seats and 
the does from their lair. It became quite 
dark ; still he went on walking for two hours, 
but all traces of path became lost, and he 
groped his way amid blocks of granite, ten 
miles at least from any human habitation, 
and ‘* with no better cheer in my wallet,’’ he 
says, “ than a quarter of a cake of barley and 
a few crumbs of cheese, which a shepherd had 
given me. Before I resolved to halt for the 
night, I had, unfortunately, proceeded so far 
up the glen that I had left behind me the 
region of heath, so that I could not procure 
enough for a bed, Pulling some grass and 
moss, however, I spread it in a sheltered 
place, and after some time succeeded in 
falling into a sort of slumber. About mid- 
night L looked up on the moon and stars that 
were at times covered by the masses of vapor 
that rolled alung the summits of the moun- 
tains, which, with their tremendous precipices, 
completely surrounded the hollow in which I 
cowered, like a ptarmigan in the hill-corry. 
Behind me, in the west, and at the head of the 
glen, was a lofty mass enveloped in clouds ; 
on the right a pyramidal rock, and beside it a 
peak of less elevation; on the left a ridge 
from the great mountain, terminating below 
in a dark conical prominence ; and straight 
before me in the east, at the distance appar- 
ently of a mile, another yast mass. Finding 
myself cold, although the weather was mild, 
1 got up and made me a couch of larger 
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stones, grass, and a little short heath; un- 
loosed my pack, covered one of my extremities 
with a nightcap, and thrust a pair of dry 
stockings on the other, ate a portion of m 
scanty store, drank two or three glasses o 
water from a neighboring rill, placed myself 
in an easy posture, and fell asleep. About 
sunrise I awoke, fresh, but feeble ; ascended 
the glen, passed through a magnificent corry, 
composed of vast rocks of granite ; ascended 
the steep with great difficulty, and at length 
gained the summit of the mountain, which 
was covered with light gray mist that rolled 
rapidly along the ridges. As the clouds 
cleared away at intervals, and the sun shone 
upon the scene, I obtained a view of the glen 
in which I had passed the night, the corry, 
the opposite hills, and a blue lake before me. 
The stream which [ had followedI traced to 
two large fountains from each of which I took 
a glassful, which I quaffed to the health of 
my best friend. 


‘* Descending from this summit, I wan- 
dered over a high moor, came upon the 
brink of rocks that bounded a deep valley, in 
which was a black lake; proceeded over 
the unknown region of alternate bogs and 
— ; raised several flocks of gray ptarmigans, 
and at length, by following a ravine, entered 
one of the valleys of the Spey, near the mouth 
of which I saw a water ouzel. It was not until 
noon that I reached a hut, in which I pro- 
cured some milk. In the evening, at Kingussie, 
I examined the ample store of plants that I 
had collected in crossing the Grampians, and 
refreshed myself with a long sleep in a more 
comfortable bed than one of granite slabs, with 
a little grass and heather spread over them.” 

Macegillivray’s description of the golden 
eagle of the highlands, in its eloquence, 
reminds one of the splendid descriptions 
of his friend Audubon. We can only give a 
few brief extracts. 

‘¢ The golden eagle is not seen to advantage 
in the menagerie of a Zoological Society, nor 
when fettered on the smooth lawn of an aris- 
tocratic mansion, or perched on the rockwork 
of a nursery-garden ; nor can his habits be 
well described by a cockney ornithologist, 
whose proper province itis to concoct systems, 
‘work out’ analogies, and give names to 
skins that have come from foreign lands 
carefully packed in boxes lined with tin. 
Far away among the brown hills of Albyn, is 
thy dwelling-place, chief of the rocky glen! 
On the crumbling crag of red granite — that 
tower of the fissured precipices of Loch-na-gar 
— thou hast reposed in safety. The croak of 
the raven has broken thy slumbers, and thou 

atherest up thy huge wings, smoothest thy 
eathers on thy sides, and = arest to laun 
into the aérial ocean. Bird of the desert, 
solitary though thou art, and hateful to the 
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right ot many of thy fellow-creatures, thine 
must be a happy life! No lord hast thou to 
bend thy pre: An soul to his will, no cares 
corrode thy heart; seldom does fear chill thy 
free spirit, for the windy tempest and the 
thick sleet cannot injure thee, and the light- 
nings may flash around thee and the thun- 
ders shake the everlasting hills, without 
rousing thee from thy dreamy repose. . . 
‘*See how the sunshine brightens the 
yellow tint of his head and neck, until it 
shines almost like gold! There he stands, 
nearly erect, with his tail depressed, his 
large wings half raised by his side, his neck 
stretched out, and his eye glistening as he 
lances around. Like other robbers of the 
esert, he has a noble aspect, an imperative 
mien, a look of proud defiance ; but his no- 
bility has a dash of churlishness, and his fal- 
conship a vulturine tinge. Still he is a noble 
bird, powerful, independent, proud, and 
ferocious ; regardless of the weal or woe of 
others, and intent solely on the gratification 
of his own appetite; without generosity, 
without honor; bold against the defenceless, 
but ever ready to sneak from danger. Such 
is his nobility, about which men have so 
raved. Suddenly he raises his wings, for he 
has heard the whistle of the shepherd in the 
corry ; and, bending forward, he springs into 
the air. O! that this pencil of mine were 
a musket charged with buckshot! Hardly 
do those vigorous flaps serve at first to pre- 
vent his descent ; but now, curving upwards, 
he glides majestically along. As he passes 
the corner of that buttressed and battlemented 
crag, forth rush two ravens from their nest, 
croaking fiercely. While one flies above him 
the other steals beneath, and they essay to 
‘strike him, but dare not, for they have an 
instinctive knowledge of the power of his 
grasp ; and after fullowing him a little way 
they return to their home, vainly exulting in 
the thought of having driven him from their 
neighborhood. Bent on a far journey, he ad- 
vances in a direct course, flapping his great 
wings at regular intervals, then shooting 
along without seeming to move them. . . 
** Over the moors he “y= at the height 
of two or three hundred feet, bending his 
course to either side, his wings wide spread, 
his neck and feet retracted, now beating the 
air, and again sailing smoothly along. Sud- 
denly he stops, poises himself for a moment, 
stoops, but recovers himself without reaching 
the ground. The object of his regards, a 
golden plover, which he had espied on her 
nest, has eluded him, and he cares not to 
ursue it. Now he ascends a little, wheels 
in short curves — presently rushes down head- 
long— assumes the horizontal ition — 
when close to the ground, prevents his a 
dashed against it by expanding his wings an 
tail — thrusts forth his talons, and grasping a 
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poor, terrified ptarmigan that sits cowering 
among the gray lichen, squeezes it to death, 
raises his head exultingly, emits a clear, 
shrill ery, and springing from the ground 
pursues his journey. 

**In passing a tall cliff that overhangs a 
small lake, he is assailed by a fierce peregrine 
falcon, which darts and plunges at him as if 
determined to deprive him of his booty, or 
drive him headlong to the ground. ‘This 
proves a more dangerous foe than the raven, 
and the eagle screams, yelps, and throws 
himself into postures of defiance ; but at length 
the hawk, seeing the tyrant is not bent on 
plundering his nest, leaves him to pursue his 
course unmolested. Over woods and green 
fields, and scattered hamlets, speeds the 
eagle ; and now he enters the long valley of 
the Dee, near the upper end of which is 
dimly seen through the thin mist the 
rock of his nest. About a Pg ben it he 
meets his mate, who has been abroad on a 
similar errand, and is returning with a white 
hare in her talons. They congratulate each 
other with loud yelping cries, which rouse 
the drowsy shepherd on the strath below, who, 
mindful of the lambs carried off in spring 
time, sends after them his malediction. Now 
they reach their nest, and are grected by their 
young with loud clamor.” 

His descriptions of the haunts of the wild 
birds of the north are full of pizturesque 
beauty. Those of the grouse, the ptarmigar, 
the merlin, are full of memorable pictures, 
and here is a brief sketch of the haunts of the 
common snipe, which recalls many delightful 
associations :— ‘* Beautiful are those green 
woods that hang upon the craggy sides of the 
fern-clad hills, where the heath-fowl threads 
its way among the tufts of brown heath, and 
the cuckoo sings his ever-pleasing notes as he 
balances himself on the gray stone, vibrating 
his fan-like tail. Now I listen to the a“ 
song of the mountain blackbird, warbled by 
the quiet lake that spreads its glittering 
bosom to the sun, winding far away among 
the mountains, amid whose rocky glens wander 
the wild deer, tossing their antlered heads on 
high as they snuff the breeze tainted with the 
odor of the slow-paced shepherd and his faith- 
ful dog. In that recess formed by two moss- 
clad slabs of mica-slate, the lively wren jerks 
up its little tail, and chits its merry note, as 
it recalls its straggling young ones that have 
wandered among the bushes. From the sedgy 
slope, sprinkled with white cotton-grass, comes 
the shrill cry of the solitary curlew ; and 
there, high over the heath, wings his mean- 
dering way the joyous snipe, giddy with excess 
of unalloyed happiness. 

‘*There another has sprung from among 
the yellow flowered marigolds that profusely 
cover the marsh. Upwards slantingly, on 
rapidly vibrating wings, he shoots, uttering 
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the while his shrill, two-noted cry. Tissick, 
tissick, quoth the snipe as he leaves the bogs. 
Now in silence he wends his way, until at 
length having reached the height of perhaps 
a thousand feet, he zigzags along, emitting a 
louder and shriller cry of z00-zee, z00-zee, 200- 
zee ; which over, varying his action, he de- 
scends on quivering pinions, curving towards 
the earth with surprising speed, while from 
the rapid beats of his wing the tremulous air 
gives to the ear what at first seems the voice 
of distant thunder. This noise some have 
likened to the bleating of a goat at a distance 
on the hill-sidey and thus have named our 
bird the Air-goat and Air-bleater.”’ 

In his later volumes, the naturalist gives 
many admirable descriptionsof the haunts of 
sea-birds along the rock-bound shores of his 
native Highlands. He loves to paint the 
coasts of the lonely Hebrides, where he often 
resorted in the summer months to watch and 
study the divers and plungers of the sea. 
Here, for instance, is a picture of the gray 
heron on a Highland coast :— 

** The cold blasts of the north sweep along 
the ruffled surface of the lake, over whose 
deep waters frown the rugged crags of rusty 
gneiss, having their crevices sprinkled with 
tufts of withered herbage, and their summits 
covered with stunted birches and alders. The 
desolate hills around are partially covered 
with snow, the pastures are drenched with 
the rains, the brown torrents scum the heathy 
slopes, and the little birds have long ceased 
to enliven those deserted thickets with their 
gentle —_. Margining the waters, extends 
u long muddy beach, over which are scattered 
blocks of stone, partially clothed with dusk 
and olivaceous weeds. Here and there a gull 
floats buoyantly in the shallows ; some oyster- 
catchers repose on a gravel bank, their bills 
buried among their plumage; and there, on 
that low shelf, is perched a solitary heron, 
like a monument of listless indolence —a 
bird petrified in its slumber. At another 
time, when the tide has retired, you may 
find it wandering, with slow and careful tread, 
among the little pools, and by the sides of the 
rocks, in search of small fishes and crabs; 
but, unless you are bent on watching it, you 
will find more amusement in observing the 
lively tringas and turnstones, ever in rapid 
motion ; for the heron is ‘a dull and lazy bird, 
or at least he seems to be such ; and even if 
you draw near, he rises in so listless a man- 
ner, that you think ita hard task for him to 
unfold his large wings and heavily beat the 
air, until he has fairly raised himself. But 
now he floats away, lightly, though with slow 
flapping, screams his harsh cry, and tries to 
soar to some distant place, where he may 
remain unmolested by the prying naturalist. 

** Perhaps you may wonder at finding him 
in so cold and desolate a place as this dull 





sea-creek, on the most northern coast of Scot- 
land, and, that too, in the very midst of winter ; 
but the heron courts not society, and seems to 
care as little as any one for the cold. Were 
you to betake yourself to the other extremity 
of the island, where the scenery is of a very 
different character, and the inlands swarm 
with ducks and gulls, there, too, you would 
find the heron, unaltered in manners, slow in 
his movements, careful and patient, ever hun- 
gry and ever lean—for, even when in best 
condition, he never attains the plumpness 
that gives you the idea of a comfortable ex- 
istence.”’ 

We should like also to give his descriptions 
of the haunts and habits of the ‘* Great 
Northern Diver,’”? and the ‘ Great Black- 
backed Gull,” which are most vigorously 
painted; but we must forbear, referring the 
reader to the fifth volume of the work itself, 
which is throughout a most able one. At 
present, we shall conclude our brief sketch of 
the naturalist’s too brief life. 

In 1841, Mr. Macgillivray was appointed by 
the Crown to the Professorship of Natural 
History in Marischal College, Aberdeen, solely 
on account of his acknowledged merit, for he 
had no interest whatever ; and the zeal, ability, 
and success, with which he discharged his 
duties, amply justified the nomination. He 
was an admirable lecturer —clear, simple, 
and methodical, laboring to lay securely the 
foundations of knowledge in the minds of his 
pupils. He imbued them with the love of 
science, and communicated to them — as every 
successful lecturer will do — a portion of his 
own enthusiasm. 

In the autumn of 1850, he madé an excur- 
sion to Braemar, with the intention of writin 
an account of the Natural History of Balmora 
(which was ready for publication at the time 
of his death) ; and he afterwards extended 
his excursion to the central region of the 
Grampians, in pursuit of the materials for 
another work. The fatigue and exposure 
which he underwent on this occasion seriously 
affected his health; and he removed to Tor- 

uay, in Devon, in hopes of renewed vigor. 
ut he never rallied. A severe calamity befell 
him while in Devon, through the sudden 
death of his wife, to whom he was tenderly 
attached. Nevertheless, he went on steadily 
with his work, which even his seriously im- 
ired health did not allow him to interrupt. 
Ve can — him in such a - to: have 
written the followi paemege, which appears 
in the preface to his t work, published in 
the week of his death: — 

‘‘As the wounded bird seeks some quiet 
retreat, where, freed from the persecution of 
the pitiless fowler, it may pass the-time of its 
anguish in forgetfulness of the outer world, so 
have I, assailed by disease, betaken myself 
to a sheltered nook, where, unannoyed by 
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the piercing blasts of the North Sea, I had |ence the next generation of our home-ornithol- 
been led to hope that my life might be pro- lien I had been led to think that I had 
tracted beyond the most dangerous season of | occasionally been somewhat rude, or at least 
the year. It is thus that I issue from Dev- | blunt, in my criticisms ; but I do not perceive 
onshire the present volume, which, however, | wherein I have much erred in that respect, 
contains no observations of mine made there, | and I feel no inclination to apologize. I have 
the scenes of my labors being in distant | boon honest and sincere in my endeavors to 
parts of the country. . . . ‘ promote the truth. With death, apparently 

*“1t is well that the observations from | not distant, before my eyes, I am pleased to 
which these descriptions have been prepared, | think that I have not countenanced error, 
were made get pm ago, when | was full | through fear or favor; neither have I in any 
of enthusiasm, and enjoyed the blessing of | case modified my statements so as to endeavor 
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health, and freedom from engrossing public | thereb 
duties ; for [am persuaded that now I should 
be in some respects less qualified for the 
task — more, however, from the failure of 
physical than of mental power. Llere, on the 
rocky promontory, I shiver in the breeze, 
which, to my companion, is but cool and 
bracing. The east wind ruffles the sea, and 
impels the little waves to the shores of the 
beautiful bay, which present alternate cliffs of 
red sandstone and beaches of yellow sand, 
backed by undulated heights and gentle 
acclivities, slowly rising to the not distant 
horizon ; fields and woods, with villages, and 
scattered villas, forming — not wild nor alto- 
gether tame —a pleasing landscape, which, 
in its summer and autumnal garniture of 
grass and corn, and sylvan verdure, orchard 
blossom and fruit, tangled fence-bank, and 
furze-clad common, will be beautiful indeed to 
the lover of nature. ‘Then, the balmy breezes 
from the west and south will waft health to 
the reviving invalid. At present, the cold 
vernal gales sweep along the channel, convey- 
ing to its haven the extended fleet of boats 
that render Bircham, on the = we horn of 
the bay, one of the most celebrated of the 
southern fishing-stations of England. High 
over the waters, here and there, a solitary 
gull slowly advances against the breeze, or 
shoots athwart, or with a beautiful gliding 
motion sweeps down the aérial current. At 
the entrance to Torquay are assembled many 
birds of the same kind, which, by their hover- 
ing near the surface, their varied evolutions, 
and mingling cries, indicate a shoal, probably 
of atherines or eprats. On that little pyram- 
idal rock, projecting from the water, repose 
two dusky cormorants; and, far away, in 
the direction of Portland Island, a gannet, 
well-known: by.its:peculiar flight, winnows its 
exploring way, and plunges headlong into the 
e ” 


‘And speaking of the conclusion of his great 
work, on. the lust.page, he says of it : — 

** Commenced in-hope, and carried on with 
zeal, though ended .in sorrow and sickness, I 
can look upon my work without much regard 
‘to ‘the-epinions which contemporary writers 
may form of it, assured that what is useful in 
it will not be forgotten; and knowing that 
already it has had a beneficial effect on many 
of the present, and will more powerfully influ- 





to conceal or palliate my faults. 
Though I might have accomplished more, I 
am thankful for having been permitted to add 
very considerably to the knowledge previously 
obtained ofa very pleasant subject. If I have 
not very frequently indulged in reflections on 
the power, wisdom, and goodness of God, as 
suggested by even my imperfect understand- 
ing of his wonderful works, it is not because 
I have not ever been sensible of the relation 
between the Creator and his creatures, nor he- 
cause my chief enjoyment, when wandering 
among the hills and valleys, exploring the 
rugged shores of the ocean, or searching the 
cultivated fields, has not been in a sense of 
His presence. ‘‘lo Him who alone doeth 

at wonders’ be all the glory and praise. 
Reader, farewell !’’ 

Mr. Macegillivray was able to return to 
Aberdeen —to die. He expired on the 5th 
of September last, at the age of fifty-six, leav- 
ing a large family behind him, for whom he 
had been unable (through the slenderness of 
his means throughout life) to make any pro- 
vision. His eldest son has, however, already 
distinguished himself as a naturalist, having 
been employed by the late Earl of Derby on 
board the expedition sent by him round the 
world ; and he is now absent as government 
naturalist on board the Rattlesnake, which 
lately sailed to curry out and complete the ex- 
ploration of the Eastern Archipelago and 
Southern Pacific. We may therefore expect 
to have considerable accessions to our know!- 
edge of the Natural History of these regions 
from his already experienced pen. 





Tue garden AncELica was formerly blanched 
and eaten as celery, raw or stewed, but is 
now solely —— to the candy of the 
confectioner. Its name is derived from the many 
excellent qualities with which its thick brown 
root (white within) and its seeds succeeding 
the pale purple umbels were supposed to be 
endowed, as antidotes to poison, pestilence, 
ague, pleurisy, and a long list of et cetera, now 
we believe obsolete. It is, however, still highly 
esteemed in Norway, where bread is sometimes 
made from the powder of its dried roots. In 
Lapland, the poets crown themselves with gar- 
lands of its leaves and flowers, and fancy they 
receive inspiration from its odor. 

















SALAD FOR THE SOLITARY. 


From the Tribune. 


Salad for the Solitary. By an Epicure. 12mo. 
pp- 344. Lamport, Blakeman & Law. 


Wirz the exception of the title, which is 
one of the alliterative conceits that now-a- 
days do such frequent service in the place of 
original humor, and certain native American 
expressions which are bearable only in the 
haste of daily journalism, this volume is 
marked by good taste, and a knowledge of 
literary dainties, that betray a genuine in- 
tellectual ‘‘ epicure,” rather than ‘*a votury 
of the desk, a notched and cropped scrivener — 
one that sucks his sustenance, as certain sick 

ople are said to do—through a quill.”’ It 
oreathes the fine aroma of the library — re- 
veals a lover of choice old books, whose 
subtle perfume lingers on the pen, and drops 
in ** rich, distilled sweets’? — a thinker, who 
rejdices in quaint and beautiful fancies, and 
whose freshness of feeling has not been crushed 
by his burden of rare and curious erudition. 
Evidently a student of D’Israeli, to whose 
cabinet of literary curiosities he can add 
many a precious gem, and an admirer of Lamb, 
whose naive frankness he sometimes imitates, 
the writer is a bit of a humorist on his own 
account— genial and playful, or reflective 
and sententious by turns — often concealing 
the sharp edge of satire under a wreath of 
fragrant flowers—and always clothing his 
wisdom in an airy and flexible garb. 

As a specimen of his more serious style, 
we take a few ene from an essay on 
** The Talkative and the Taciturn,’’ contain- 
ing an abundance of clever hits : — 


THE BABBLER. 


Let us glance at a few of the less venial 
sins of the talkative—for they are manifold, 
and to classify them all would require the 
nice discrimination of an ethical Linnseus. 
We begin with the babbler, who is commonly an 
unhappy personage himself, for he has meddled 
too industriously with the affairs of others to 
enjoy any personal repose or satisfaction. Hav- 
ing made it the great business of his life to 
betray some hurtful secret, or aspersion on the 
fair fame and name of his neighbor, no one, of 
course, thinks it worth while to speak well of 
him while living, or even when his mischievous 
tongue becomes silent in death. These are the 
miserable creatures who batten upon the carrion 
and the noxious weeds of our social economy — 
thrive most upon pestilential rumors, and the 
infectious breath of scandal; all wholesome 
truth becomes insipid to their vitiated and de- 
praved appetites ; and, like the fabled Upas-tree, 
they diffuse the breath of poison and disease 
wherever they go. Few, we suspect, pass in the 
procession of life without encountering a specimen 
of this class of injurious talkers, for their name 
is legion. They may usually be. detected by 
their physiognomical developments ; their sinister 
glance, malicious eye, shrunken face, and at- 
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tenuated form, reveal but too legibly their ig 
noble character. They enjoy a kind of negative 
existence — their only stimulus being the tien- 
ish mischief they effect, and the ruin they cause 
to the peace and happiness of all around them. 


DEALER IN SMALL TALK. 

Another class of loquacious nuisances are those 
who deal in what. is denominated small talk ; 
they are of both sexes, and of all conditions of 
society. They are an impertinent set, constantly 
prattling about the common-place matters of 
life, are ever obtruding their nonsense upon the 
forbearance of their friends, and are prodigal 
spendthrifts of time. These notorious news- 
mongers are the pest of the social circle ; they 
do almost as much harm, in an insidious way, 
to the well-being of society, as the babbler, by 
their retailing of the petty scandal of the day, 
and their uncharitable strictures upon the sayings 
and doings of others. Small-talkers revel most 
at the tea-table — a fact for which we do not 
pretend to account, unless it be that they derive 
their special inspiration from the beverage thereat 
dispensed. Births, marriages and deaths, and 
love-matches, liaisons, and divorces, and the 
thousand peccadilloes their greedy ears drink in 
from the perturbed stream of life, form the 
material of their senseless and incessant chatter ; 
and should they perchance find these sources to 
fail them, their pliant consciences make no scru- 
ple in drawing upon their imagination to supply 
the deficiency. ‘They are not over-fastidious at 
fabrication, or, as itis sometimes called, a white 
lie ; and they are ingenious in the art of putting 
a statement hypothetically, in suggesting an 
illiberal insinuation, or even in placing a palpa- 
ble truth in an equivocal light, especially if it 
serve the purposes of personal scandal. The 
small-talkers may, however, be subdivided into 
two varieties ; the latter class being accustomed 
to deal homeeopathically in the diluted gossip of 
the day. These exhibit exemplary perseverance 
in the picking up and purveying of the smallest 
particles of chit-chat ; and as they are usually 
provident of their stores, and they make a very 
little go a great way, you may have their 
second-hand nothings at less than cost. These 
are among insufferable social nuisances — they 
are both parvenu and plebeian, and are fit 
subjects for the school for adults. 


THE CAPTIOUS TALKER. 

The third class of objective talkers are such as 
find flaws in diamond wit of the first waters — 
motes in the brightest rays of the mind —and 
beams in the eyes of Truth. Be your opinions 
what they may, however undeniable, correct, 
settled, or well-digested, they are sure to ob- 
ject tothem. Let your opinions to-day be to the 
letter what theirs were yesterday, they instantly 
challenge their accuracy ; and, if they are foiled 
in their arguments, they then turn their ob-- 
jections to the mode in which you have pre-- 
sented them. You speak unaffectedly, and they 
censure you for mediocrity, plainness, and want 
of spirit ; talk in ornate phrase, and your style 
is stilted and artificial ; if your utterance is 
slow and deliberate, you are a drawling proser ;, 
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or if quick and fluent, your impetuosity is unen- 
durable, and an equal offence to their immacu- 
late taste. You modestly betray that you are 
well-read in the classics, and they accuse you of 
ntry ; you conceal your bibliographical 
cnowledge, and you are at once suspected of 
gross ignorance both of men and books. You 
bring them old opinions, and they doubt whether 
you have any of your own; you deal in new 
ones, and they object to them as unsound, while 
at the same time they will adopt them them- 
selves, if occasion should admit ; they are, in a 
word, special pleaders for their own views, at all 
hazards —mere sticklers for terms, with whom 
it is indeed morally impossible for any to agree. 


We are captious enough ourselves to ‘ ob- 
ject’’ to the word “ objective’’ in the above pas- 
sage, which is made to do a duty as irrelevant to 
its true use as the employing of a champagne 
bottle for a powder-horn. 


THE TALK OF AUTHORS. 


Hazlitt’s remark, that authors were seldom 
gifted with conversational powers, seems to 
be abundantly verified by fact. He says — 
** Authors ought to be read, and not heard ;’’ 
and as to actors, they could not speak tragedies 
in the drawing-room, and their wit was likely 
to be comedy and farce at a second-hand. The 
biography of men of letters, in a great meas- 
ure, confirms this opinion ; some of the greatest 
names in English and French literature, men 
who have filled books with an eloquence and 
truth that defy oblivion, were mere mutes before 
their fellow-men. They had golden ingots, 
which, in the privacy of home, they could con- 
vert into coin bearing an impress that would in- 
sure universal currency ; but they could not, on 
the spur of the moment, produce the farthings 
current in the market-place. Descartes, the 
fumous mathematician and philosopher ; Lafon- 
taine, celebrated for his witty fables ; and 
Buffon, the great naturalist, were all singularly 
deficient in the powers of conversation. Mar- 
montel, the novelist, was so dull in society, that 
his friend said of him, after an interview: “I 
must go and read his tales, to recompense my- 
-self for the weariness of hearing him.’’ 

As to Corneille, the greatest dramatist of 
France, he was completely lost in society — so ab- 
sent and embarrassed, that he wrote of himself a 
witty couplet, importing that he was never in- 
telligible but through the mouth of another. 
Wit on paper seems to be something widely 
different from that play of words in +onver- 
sation, which, while it sparkles, dies; for 
‘Charles IL, the wittiest monarch that ever 
sat on the English throne, was so charmed with 
the humor of ‘* Hudibras,*’ that he caused him- 
self to be introduced, in the character of a private 
gentleman, to Butler, its author. The witty 
‘king found the author a very dull companion ; 
-and was of opinion, with many others, that so 
-stupid a fellow could never have written so 
clever a book. Addison, whose classic elegance 
-of style has long been considered the model, 
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was shy and absent in society, preserving, even 
before a single stranger, stiff and dignified 
silence. 

He was accustomed to say that there could be 
no real conversation but between two persons, 
friends ; and that it was then thinking aloud. 
Steel, Swift, Pope and Congreve — men possess- 
ing literary and conversational powers of the 
highest order—allowed him to have been a 
delightful companion among intimates; and 
Young says of the latter, that ‘*‘ he was mute in 
society on some occasions, but when he began to 
be company he was full of vivacity, and went on 
in a noble strain of thought and language, so as 
to chain the attention of every one to him.’’ 
Goldsmith, on the contrary, as described by his 
contemporary writers, appeared in company to 
have no spark of that genius which shone forth 
so brightly in his works. ‘* His address was awk- 
ward, his manner uncouth, his language un- 
polished ; he hesitated in speaking, and was al- 
ways unhappy if the conversation did not gurn 
upon himself.’’ 

There are exceptions to every rule; in the 
present instance, however, they serve but to 
confirm it. 

Burns was famous for his colloquial powers ; 
and Galt is reported to have been as skilful as 
the story-tellers of the East in fixing the attention 
of his auditors on his prolonged narrations. 
Coleridge was in the habit of pouring forth 
brilliant, unbroken monologues of two or three 
hours’ duration, to listeners so enchanted, that, 
like Adam, whose ears were filled with the elo- 
quence of an archangel, they forgot ‘‘ all place 
— all seasons, and their change ;’’ but this was 
not conversation, and few might venture to em- 
ulate that ‘‘old man eloquent’? with hopes of 
equal success. 

Washington Irving, in the account he has 
given of his visit to Abbotsford, says of Sir 
Walter Scott, that ‘* his conversation was frank, 
hearty, picturesque and dramatic. He never 
talked for effect or display, but from the flow of 
his spirits, the stores of his imagination. He 
was as good a listener as a talker ; appreciated 
everything that others said, however humble 
might be their rank and pretensions, and was 
quick to satisfy his perception of any point in 
their discourse. No one’s concerns, no one’s 
thoughts and opinions, no one’s tastes and 
pleasures, seemed beneath him. He made himself 
so thoroughly the companion of those with whom 
he happened to be, that they forgot, for a time, 
his vast superiority, and only recollected and 
wondered, when all was over, that it was Scott 
with whom they had been on such familiar terms, 
in whose society they had felt so perfectly at 
ease.’ 


In conversation, Dante was taciturn or satirical 
Gray and Alfieri seldom talked or smiled. Rous- 
seau was remarkably trite in conversation — 
not a word of fancy or eloquence warmed him. 
Milton was unsocial, and even irritable, when 
much pressed by talk of others. Dryden has 
very honestly told us, ‘‘ My conversation is dull 
and slow — my humor is saturnine and reserved ; 
in short, I am not one of those who endeavor to 
break jest in company or make repartees.”’ 
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Here is an instance of the manner in which 
our bookworm turns to account some of the 
odds and ends of literary history : — 


TITLES OF BOOKS. 


In Butler’s Remains it is remarked, that 
‘* there is a kind of physiognomy in the titles of 
books, no less than in the faces of men, by which 
a skilful observer will as well know what to ex- 
pect from the one as the other.’’ 

Generally speaking, this is correct. But the 
optician who should happen to purchase a book 
entitled 4 New Invention, or a Paire of Cris- 
tall Spectacles, by helpe whereof may be read 
so small a print, that what twenty sheets of 
paper will hardly contain shall be discovered in 
one (1644), would find, to his surprise, that it 
has nothing to do with his business, but relates 
to the civil war. So also might mistakes very 
readily occur with regard to Horne Tooke’s cele- 
brated Diversions of Purley, which a village 
book-club actually ordered at the time of its 
publication, under the impression that it was a 
book of amusing games. 

In Chambers’ Journal is a curious paper on 
the subject of book titles, from which we quote 
the following paragraph : 

‘Some titles are agreeably short and others 
wonderfully long. A few years since a work 
was issued with the laconic title of Jt; and for 
days previous to its publication the walls of 
London were placarded with the words, ‘ Order 
It,’ ‘Buy It,’ ‘Read It.’ The old naturalist 
Lovell published a book at Oxford, in 1661, en- 
titled Panzoologicomineralogia, which is nearly 
as long a work as Rabelais’ proposed title for a 
book, namely, Antipericatametaparhengedam- 
phicribrationes ! !”? 

According to Stowe’s Chronicle, the title of 
Domesday book arose from the circumstance of 
the original having been preserved in a sacred 
place at Westminster cloisters called Domus Dei, 
or House of God. : 

The Latin poetasters seem to have their merits 
called somewhat in question by the title of John 
Peters’ curious and very scarce work,.4 WVew 
Way to make Latin Verses, whereby any one 
of ordinary capacity that only knows the A, B, 
C, and can count nine, though he understands 
not one word of Latin, or whut a verse means, 
may be plainly taught to make thousands of 
Hexameter and Pentumeter Verses, which shall 
be true Latin, true Verse, and Good Sense, 
(1679). 

In 1559 appeared a book, entitled The Key to 
Unknown Kaowledge, or a Shop of Five Win- 
dows, 

Which if you do open, 

To cheapen and copen, 

You will be unwilling, 

For many a shilling, 

To part with the profit 
Which you shall have of it. 


The mottoes on title-pages are often very curi- 
ous, The following is from a book called Gen- 
tlemen, look about you : — 


Read this over if you ’re wise, 
If you’re not, then read it twice : 
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If a fool, and in the gall 
Of bitterness, read not at all. 


Another, from Whitney’s Emblems (1586) : — 


Peruse with heede, then friendly judge, and balm- 
ing rash refraigne : 

So maist thou reade unto thy good, and shalte re- 
quite my paine. 


One Joshua Barnes wrote a poem with the 
design of proving the authorship of the Iliad 
traceable to King Solomon ; and another French 
critic, Daurat, who lived in the sixteenth century, 
pretended, according to Scaliger, to find all the 
Biblein Homer. Vu Guere wrote an eulogium 
on wigs. Erasmus amused himself by discuss- 
ing The Praise of Folly, in his work entitled 
Moria Encomium, which, for the sake of the 
pun, he dedicated to Sir Thomas More. Pierrius’ 
Treatise on Beards, Homer’s war between The 
Frogs and Mice, and Lucian’s dissertation on 
A Fly, present acurious trumvirate of classic 
taste ; and Gray’s ode on The Death of a Cat, 
Pope’s epic verses on 4 Lock of Hair, and Swift’s 
Meditation on a Broomstick, may serve as their 
companions in modern times. And, as we have 
already seen, ingenuity itself seems to have been 
overtasked in the fabrication of the titles of books 
in early times, as, indeed, it is again becoming in 
our own. Authors of the olden time used to puff 
their own works, by affixing ‘‘ taking titles”? 
to them ; such as 4 right merrie and wittie En- 
terlude, verie pleasante to read, etc. ; A marvel- 
lous wittie Treatise, etc.; 4 delectable, pithieand 
righte profitable Work, ete. Addison’s Spectator 
proved so successful, that it provoked Johnson to 
adopt The Idler and Rambler. A very amusing 
blunder was committed by a certain French 
critic, who, notwithstanding the conventional 
use of the term, rendered it Le Chevalier Er- 
rant, and who, afterwards, on meeting with the 
** Colossus of English literature,’’ addressed him 
with the astounding and complimentary’ epi- 
thet of Mr. Vagabond ! 

A pamphlet, published in 1708, had the follow- 
ing strange title:—‘‘ The Deformitie of St. Cured, 
a sermon preached at St. Michael’s, Crooked 
Lane, before the Prince of Orange, by the Rev. J. 
Crookshanks. Sold by Matthew Denton, at the 
Crooked Billet, near Cripplegate, and by all 
book-sellers.’? The words of the text are, ‘‘ Every 
crooked path shall be made straight.’? The 
prince before whom it was delivered was de- 
formed in person ! 

Many adopted allegorical titles. In theologi- 
cal works these are most frequent—such as 
** The Heart of Aaron,’ ‘* The Bones of Joseph,’’ 
** The Garden of Nuts ;’’ and a host of others, 
even less allowable, might be adduced: as, 4 
Fan to drive away Flies, a treatise on purga- 
tory. The Shop of the Spiritual Apothecary. 
Matches lighted by Divine Fire. The Gun of 
Penitence, etc. One, of famous Puritan memory, 
Sir Humphrey Lind, published a book, which a 
Jesuit answered by another, entitled, 4 Pair of 
Spectacles for Sir Humphrey Lind ;—the 
doughty knight retorted by, 4 Case for Sir 
Humphrey Lind’s Spectacles. Gascoigne’s title- 
page is no less quaint than copious: ‘‘ A Hun- 
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dred Sundrie Flowres bounde up in one small 
Poesie ; gathered partly by translation in the 
fyne and outlandish gardens of Euripides, Ovid, 
Petrarch, Ariosto, and others; and partly by 
invention out of our own fruitfull orchardes in 
England ; yielding sundrie and diverse swete 
savoures of fragical, comical, and moral dis- 
courses, both pleasant and profitable to the well- 
smelling noses of learned readers.’’ It is fortu- 
nate for these laborious scribes that they lived 
in times when they found readers courageous 
enough to venture beyond their titles. 


He has been equally successful in his 
‘* Meditations among the Tombs.” He is at 
home in * talking of graves and worms and 
epitaphs.’’ Such a collection of quaint “ cita- 
tions from the cemeteries’’ can probably be 
found in no other volume in the language. 
We make rvom for one or two of them : — 


ON THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 
Here lies John, Duke of Marlborough, 
Who run the French through and through ; 
He married Sarah Jennings, spinster, 
Died at Windsor, and was buried at Westminster. 


In St. Bennet’s, Paul’s Wharf, London :— 


Here lies one More, and no more than he, 

One More, and no More! how can that be 2? 

Why one More, and no more, may well lie here 
alone , 

But here lies one More, and tliat’s more than one ! 


FROM BROOM CHURCHYARD, ENGLAND. 


God be praised ! 

Here is Mr. Dup.ey, senior, 

And Jang, his wife, also, 
Who, while living, was his superior : 

But see what death can do: 
Two of his sons also lie here, 

One Walter, t’other Joe ; 
They all of them went in the year 1510 below. 


In’ St. Michael’s Churchyard, Aberystwith, is 
another, to the memory of David Davies, black- 
smith : — ‘ 


My Sledge and Hammer lay reclined, 
My Bellows, too, have lost their wind, 
My fire ’s extinct, my forge decayed, 
And in the dust my Vice is laid : 

My Coal is spent, my Iron gone, 

My Nails are driven — my work is done. 


The following epitaph is transcribed from one 
of the local histories of Cornwall : — 


Father and Mother and I 
Lies buried here as under, 
Father and mother lies buried here, 
And [ lies buried yonder. 


FROM CUNWALLOW CHURCHYARD, CORNWALL. 


[It may be read either backward or forward.] 


Shall we all die ? 
We shall die all, 
All die shall we — 
Die all we shall. 


In St. Germain’s, in the Isle of Man, the 
following very singular epitaph is yet to be seen, 





SALAD FOR THE SOLITARY. 


in Latin, over the tomb of Dr. Samuel Rutter, 
formerly prebendary of Litchfield, and after- 
wards Bishop of Sodor and Man : — 


In this house, 
which I have borrowed from 
My brethren the worms, 
lie I, 
Samvet, by Divine permission, 
Bishop of this island. 
Stop, reader ; 
behold and smile at 
THE PALACE OF A BISHOP ! 
who died May 30, 
in the year 
1653. 
An Hibernian epitaph reads as follows — it is 
taken from the old churchyard at Belturbet, 
Ireland : — 


Here lies John Higley, whose father and mother 
were drowned in their passage to America. 
Had they both lived, they would have been buried 
here! 


In St. Michael’s churchyard, Crooked-lane, 
London, is the following laconic record :— 


Here lieth, wrapped in clay, 
The body of William Wray ; 
I have no more to say ! 


The following admonitory voice from a tomb in 
Thetford churchyard, Norfolk, will at least be 
perused with interest by the advocates of the 
Temperance cause : — 


My grandfather lies buried here, 

My cousin Jane, and two uncles dear ; 

My father perished with an inflammation in his 
eyes, 

My sister dropt down dead in the Minories : 

But the reason why I’m here interred, accord- 
ing to my thinking, 

Is owing to my good living and hard drinking! 

Therefore, good people, if you wish to live long, 

Don’t drink too much wine, brandy, gin or 
anything strong. 


With two or three additional specimens of the 
facetious, we will gladly turn to something ex- 


hibiting a graver and better taste. In Selby 


Churchyard, York, is the following attempt at 
the ludicrous, in memory of one Miles : — 


This tombstone is a Milestone, hah, how so ? 
Because, beneath lies Miles, who ’s Miles below. 


Here we have another from the Emerald isle, 


mysteriously calculated to suppress all inquisi- 
tiveness as to the departed : — 


Here lies Pat Steele ; 
That ’s very thrue : — 
Who was he? what was he 2? 
What ’s that to you? 


We close our comic selections with the follow- 








ing brief and pithy epitaphs on Drs. Walker and 
Fuller ; the former, it will be remembered, wrote 
a work on “ English Particles.”” That to his 
memory is : — 


Here lie Walker’s Particles. 
And the other reads as followeth : — 
Here lies Fuller’s earth. 
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NEW CHINESE “ SHASTER.” 


The volume is brought out in a style worthy 
of its contents, presenting the “salad” in a 
‘lordly dish.’’ The pages are studded with 
numerous engravings, which, almost without 
exception, have the rare merit of being both 
tasteful and appropriate. Although the 
author’s name is not given on the title-page, 
the work is understood to be from the pen of 


a gentleman of this city, who, devoted by pro- |. 


fession to circulating the books of others, is 
accustomed to amuse his leisure in the ele- 
gant studies of which he has here brought a 
modest offering of beautiful and pleasant 
fruits. 





From the Press. 
NEW CHINESE “‘ SHASTER.”’ 


A corrovus document, containing what may 
not inaptly be termed the Scriptures of the 
revolutionary sect in China, has been exten- 
sively promulgated in the Celestial Empire. 
Like most other religious writings in the Kast, 
it possesses a metrical character, each line 
containing three words, and the whole being 
divided into verses of four lines each. Its 
contents present a curious admixture of facts 
and doctrines derived in almost equal measure 
from the Pentateuch, the New Testament, 
und Chinese mythologies. From an able 
translation of this poem — which may per- 
haps, ere long, become the Bible of no small 
section of the human race— we present the 
following selections. The translator is, we 
uoderstand, the Rev. Dr. Medhurst : — 


The great God 

Made heaven and earth ; 

Both land and sea 

And all things therein. 

In six days 

He made the whole : 

Man, the lord of all, 

Was endowed with glory and honor. 
Every seventh day worship, 

In acknowledgment of Heaven’s favor : 
Let all under heaven 

Keep their hearts in reverence. 

It is said that in former times 

A foreign nation was commanded 
To honor God ; 

The nation’s name was Israel. 

Their twelve tribes 

Removed into Egypt ; 

Where God favored them, 

And their posterity increased. 

Then a king arose, 

Into whose heart the devil entered ; 
He envied their prosperity, 

And inflicted pain and misery. 
Ordering the daughters to be preserved, 
But not allowing the sons to live ; 
Their bondage was severe, 

And very difficult to bear. 

The great God 

Viewed them with pity, 
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And commanded Moses 

To return to his family. 

He commanded Aaron 

To go and meet Moses : 

When both addressed the king, 
And wrought divers miracles. 
The king hardened his heart, 
And would not let them go ; 
Wherefore God was angry. 


[A metrical detail of the twelve plagues, 
the exodus from Egypt, and passage of the 
Desert, follows here. The promulgation of 
the Ten Commandments is then related, fol- 
lowed by the elementary facts of the Christian 
dispensation. } 


And Moses was commanded 

To make tables of stone. 

The great God 

Gave his celestial commands, 
Amounting to ten precepts, 

The breach of which would not be forgiven. 
He himself wrote them, 

And gave them to Moses ; 

The celestial law 

Cannot be altered. 

In after ages 

It was sometimes disobeyed, 
Through the devil’s temptations, 
When men fell into misery. 

But the great God, 

Out of pity to mankind, 

Sent his first-born son 

To come down into the world. 

His name is Jesus, 

The Lord and Saviour of men, 
Who redeems them from sin, 

By the endurance of extreme misery. 
Upon the cross 

They nailed his body ; 

Where he shed his precious blood, 
To save all mankind. 

Three days after his death 

He rose from the dead : 

And during forty days 

He discoursed on heavenly things. 
When he was about to ascend, 

He commanded his disciples 

To communicate his Gospel, 

And proclaim his revealed will. 
Those who believe will be saved, 
And ascend up to heaven ; 

But those who do not believe 
Will be the first to be condemned. 


we | 


is introdu 
the Creator.] 


There is only one God (Shang te) ; 
The great Lord and Ruler, 
Without a second. 

The Chinese in early ages 

Were regarded by God ; 

Together with foreign states, 
They walked in one way. 


then to China itself, the subject 
by a declaration of the unity of 
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From the time of Pwan-koo* 

Down to the three dynastiest 

They honored God, 

As history records. 

When Tsin obtained the empire 

He was infatuated with the genii ; 

And the nation has been deluded by the 
devil, 

For the last two thousand years. 


Ming,t of the Han dynasty, 

Welcomed the institutions of Buddha, 

And set up tables and monasteries, 

To the great injury of the country. 

But Hwuy, of the Sung dynasty, 

Was still more mad and infatuated, 

For he changed the name of Shang te (God) 

Into that of Yuh hwang (the pearly empe- 
ror).§ 

But the great God 

Is the supreme Lord 

Over all the world, 

The great Father in Heaven 

His name is most honorable, 

To be handed down through distant ages. 

Who was this Hwuy, 

That he dared to alter it ? 

It was meet that this same Hwuy 

Should be taken by the Tartars, 

And together with his son 

Perish in the northern desert. 

From Hwuy, of the Sung dynasty, 

Up to the present day, 

For these seven hundred years, 

Men have sunk deeper and deeper in error. 

With the doctrine of God 

They have not been acquainted ; 

While the King of Hades 

Has deluded them to the utmost. 

The great God displays 

Liberality deep as the sea ; 

But the devil has injured man 

In a most outrageous manner. 

God is therefore displeased, 

And has sent his Son|l 

With orders to come down into the world, 

Having first studied the classics. 

In the Ting-yew year (1837) 

He was received up into heaven, 

Where the affairs of heaven 

Were clearly pointed out to him. 

The great God 

Personally instructed him, 

Gave him odes and documents, 

And communicated to him the true doctrine. 

God alsogave himaseal, ~ 

And conferred upon him a sword, 

Connected with authority, 

And majesty irresistible. 

He bade him, together with the elder brother, 

Namely, Jesus, 


* The first man spoken of by the Chinese. 

+ This period closed B. c. 220. 

t A. D. 58. 

§ A. D. 1107. 

|i By God’s Son is meant Hung-sew-tseuen, the 
leader of the insurrection. 








NEW CHINESE “SHASTER.” 


To drive away impish fiends, 
With the codperation of angels. 


. 7 . . 


some traces of Popish saintly legends. ] 


God has set up his Son 

To endure forever, 

To defeat corrupt machinations, 

And to display majesty and authority. 
Also to judge the world, 

To divide the righteous from the wicked . 
And consign them to the misery of hell, 
Or bestow on them the joys of heaven. 
Heaven manages everything, 

Heaven sustains the whole : 

Let all beneath the sky 


Little children, 

Worship God, 

Keep his commandments, 

And do not disobey. 

Let your minds be refined, 

And be not depraved ; 

The great God 

Constantly surveys you. 

You must refine yourselves well, 

And not be depraved. 

Vice willingly practised 

Is the first step to misery. 

To ensure a good end, 

You must make a good beginning ; 
An error of a hair’s breadth 

May lead to a discrepancy of 1,000 le. 
Be careful about little things, 

And watch the minute springs of action ; 
The great God 

Is not to be deceived. 

Little children, 

Arouse your energies ; 

The laws of high Heaven 

Admit not of infraction. 

Upon the good blessings descend, 
And miseries on the wicked ; 

Those who obey Heaven are preserved, 
And those who disobey perish. 


The great God 

Is the Father of our spirits : 

Those who devoutly serve him 

Will obtain blessings. 

Those who obey the fathers of their flesh 
Will enjoy longevity ; 

Those who requite their parents 
Will certainly obtain happiness. 

Do not practise lewdness, 

Nor any uncleanness ; 

Do not tell lies ; 

Do not kill and slay ; 

Do not steal ; 

Do not covet : 

The great God 

Will strictly carry out his laws. 
Those who obey Heaven’s commands 
Will enjoy celestial happiness : 





Those who are grateful for divine favors 


— power, acts, and attributes of the new 
deliverer under the name of the Son are then 
described, the details being mixed up with 





Come and acknowledge the new monarch. 
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THE ISTHMUS OF DARIEN, 


Will receive Divine support. 
Heaven blesses the goud, 

And curses the bad ; 

Little children, 

Maintain correct conduct. 
The correct are men, 

The corrupt are imps. 

Little children, 

Seek to avoid disgrace. 

God loves the upright, 

And he hates the vicious : 
Little children, 

Be careful to avoid error. 

The great God 

Sees everything. 

If you wish to enjoy happiness, 
Refine and correct yourselves. 





THE ISTHMUS OF DARIEN. 


LETTER FROM BARON ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT 
TO LIONEL GISBORNE, ESQ., M. A., C. E. 


Translated from the French original. 


Sm—TI trust that you will excuse the oldest 
among the travellers, in both the tropics of 
America and the steppes of Siberia, for hav- 
ing 80 long delayed to thank you for the in- 
formation [ derived from your interesting 
journal, &c., on the junction of the Atlantic 
with the Pacific. The position I occupy in 
this country, and the ardent desire I feel to 
finish, before my death, some scientific works 
which I had the imprudence to begin, con- 
siderably oY the even course of m 
correspondence, I therefore hope that I shall 
meet, on your part also, with that indulgence 
which your countrymen have shown me dur- 
ing so long a period. 

have not been beyond the Rio Rimo, which 
lies east of the mouth of the Atrato, since the 
time when [left the Island of Cuba on my 
way to Lima by Bogota, Quito, and the 
River Amazon, for the pur of observing 
the passage of Mercury through the solar 
disc. I was then on friendly terms with a 
very intelligent merchant, Don Ignacio 
Iombo, of Carthagena, in America; and I 
recollect that the Casso (treasury convoy) of 
Guayaquil, was then on its way to Europe, y 
the road from Cupica to the. Atrato, whic 
was first opened by the Biscayan pilot, 
Poguerache. Knowing, geologically, the in- 
terruption of the mountain chains, and the 
depression of the range in the eastern part of 
the Isthmus, my attention has remained fixed 
during this last half century on the Bay of 
San Miguel and the route from Cupica to the 
Rio Napipi. Owing to my friendly relation 
with r as Bolivar, I obtained through 
him the first line of levels across the Isthmus 
of Panama. Ever since, the subject has not 
ceased to occupy my mind, as the various 
works and maps which I published since 1810, 
and my correspondence with various statesmen 
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will testify. But all my striving and urging 
only led to imperfect trials and projects, cal- 
culated for a line to the west of the meridian 
of Panama and Portobello, none of which ever 
gained my confidence. I had, however, the 
gratification of seeing my views honored by an 
eminent member of Her Britannic Majesty's 
Navy, Captain Fitzroy. (Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, Vol. xx., p. 30.) 

The increase of human knowledge, and the 
immense progress of science, arts, and indus- 
try, among the western nations, have given 
us powers which only call for application. 
Everything depends upon energy and persever- 
ance. I therefore congratulate you, sir, and 
your courageous friend, Dr. Cullen, as well as 
Sir Charles Fox, Mr. Henderson, and Mr. 
Brassey, for having given your names to so 
noble an undertaking. I have always con- 
sidered, firstly, the opening of an oceanic 
canal, without locks; and, secondly, the cut 
at Huchuecoca, in the pe of Mexico (which 
is on a comparatively smaller scale, and may 
be seen by the map and section I published), 
as two events calculated highly to improve 
the relations between the different families of 
the human species. In fact, such a work as 
the one you contemplate will bring Eastern 
Asia nearer to the nations of Europe and 
America. It will render the whole globe 
more easily travelled over —this little globe, 
of which Christopher Columbus, in one of his 
letters to the Queen of Spain, said, ‘* ef mundo 
es poco.’’ It will facilitate the diffusion of pro- 
ductions, especially of precious mentals, of 
which the relative value (1 to 15 5-6ths) 
would change too suddenly without this 
‘¢ permeability”’ of the world. 

As early as the discovery of the new con- 
tinent, civilization had spread, in a direction 
from north to south, over those portions of 
America which lie opposite to Asia, those on 
the European side being then occupied by 
barbarous hunting tribes. ‘The finest harbors, 
the most precious products, are likewise found 
in the West. Even the currents of the air, 
by their direction, contribute towards the 
preponderance of West American power over 
the rich countries of Asia. The increasing 
importance of the west coast of America prom- 
ises to balance, at some future time, the sur- 
prising <r of the Atlantic States, oe 
vided the Western States keep themselves free 
from that hideous disease — slavery of colored 


people. 

Indeed, sir, I feel the most ardent wishes 
for the happy success of this oceanic canal. 
The attention which the public of the two 
continents bestows already upon your under- 
taking will increase, as soon as you are en- 
abled, assisted by further explorations, and a 
survey extending over all details, and carried 
on by a great number of experienced men, to 
publish, on a large scale, maps and sections 
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of the line fixed upon between Puerto Escoces 
and the Gulf of San Miguel. The changes 
which the success of your undertaking is sure 
to effect in the international commerce of the 
world will only disturb such people as in the 
narrowness of their views oppose themselves 
to the natural and providential course of 
events, and shed tears over the unfortunate 
discovery of America, The Rio Huaxacualco, 
with its portage to the Rio Chimalapa (Te- 
huantepec), of which I published the first 
map after the itineraries discovered by me in 
the archives of the vice-kingdom of Mexico, 
will always be of great importance, owing to 
its position opposite Louisiana, in the Gulf of 
Mexico, which has all the appearance of soon 
becoming a mare clausum—a lake of the 
United States. The nature of the soil, how- 
ever, dues not allow great works to be carried 
out in that locality; besides, you know the 
difficulties impending any canalization or 
rectification of rivers of great length, and the 
great variations of the volume of water, as in 
the river San Juan ; but a Railway would be 
a great advantage to the Southern States. 

The great interest which every one at the 
oe oe time takes in the canalization of the 
sthmus, recalls a similar fact to my memory, 
reminding me of the sudden interest created 
by the discovery of guano. 

[ was the first who brought guano to Europe, 
of which Klaproth and Vauquelin published 
ananalysis. During 40 years I preached, but 
always in vain, the usefulness of this sub- 
stance, and in vain did I recommend its em- 
oyment in fertilizing the fields of Europe. 

ut it is only 15 or 18 years since it has at 
last become a great article of commerce. 

[ beg of you, my dear sir, to present my 
kind remembrance to the excellent and able 
Mr. Peterman, &c. : 

ALEXANDER Von Hvumnotpr. 


P.S. —I am not surprised at the difference 
between the level you fuund at Turbaco and 
wy own statement. To this, however, I had 
prudently added ‘* doubtful barometrical ob- 
servation.” (See my Recueil d' Observations 
Astronomiques et de Mesures Barométriques, 
vol. i., p.209.) The fact that the gas issuing 
from the little volcanoes at ‘Turbaco is inflam- 
mable in its natural state has already been 
communicated by Colonel Acosta. (Journal, 
p. 65.) It appears that the gaseous fluid 
which issues from the ‘salses’”’ is not the 
same at all times, I find in my journal that, 
in 1801, the flame of any burning substance 
was suddenly extinguished on being thrown 
into a bottle containing air from these little 
volcanoes. 

Parrot, also, in the mud yolcanoes in the 
island of Taman found only azote, although 











THE FETTERED PRESS, ETC. 


the gas emitted would burn at other times, 
(See my Relation Historique, vol. xii., chap. 
29, p. 367-371.) 





Tue Fetrerep Press. —The Melbourne Ar- 
gus has cast one of his hundred eyes across to 
the mother country, and fixed it upon the con- 
dition of our press. Reckoning up the number 
of stamps issued to our daily papers, it per- 
ceives that it — a colonial newspaper, published 
in a city yet younger than this generation, and 
not more populous than some London parishes 
—has a circulation nearly equal to the Daily 
News, the Morning Herald, the Morning 
Chronicle, and the Morning Post, added to- 
gether. ‘The first of these London papers issues 
daily about 8,500 copies ; the second, 8,500 ; 
the third, 2,950; the fourth 2,650 ;— total, 
12,600. The Melbourne Argus circulates daily 
10,500 copies —a circulation, relatively to the 
population, infinitely greater than that of the 
Times. Even in its present choked-up condi- 
tion, Melbourne does not contain more than 
60,000 people. At least one in six, therefore, 
has a copy of the Argus to himself. The two- 
and-a-quarter millions of London have the 35,000 
copies of the Times, the 5,000 of the Advertiser, 
and the 12,600 proportioned above— in all 
52,000 copies of morning papers among them ; 
and have to struggle with country readers for 
even that infinitesimal proportion. The Ar- 
gus, with that habit of plain speech which 
living in a new and rough country seems 
to induce, thus explains the difference of condi- 
tions under which the two presses work. Here, 
he says, in the colonies, ‘*The press is free — 
free not only from any very serious legal or 
political lidbility, but free from all the antiquat- 
ed abominations of stamp-duty, paper-duty, 
advertisement duty, &c., by which the press of 
Great Britain is still so barbarously fettered. 
And what is the consequence? That the usual 
price of a newspaper in England is fourpence, 
fivepence, or sixpence, while the Argus is de- 
livered every morning, at almost every house in 
Melbourne, at the rate of three-halfpence to our 
ordinary subscribers.’’ — Nonconformist. 





PoRTRAIT OF A CI-DEVANT JEUNE Homme. — 
Young and well-looking persons are too well 
satisfied with what nature has done for them, to 
have many pictorial cares and fears ; the artist 
finds his greatest difficulty with those of maturer 
age, who are passing the meridian, or have just 
crossed the line, and are thus tacitly admonished 
of having gone so far along the road of life. 
This, the intelligent artist is aware of, and is not 
long in discovering that when persons arrive at a 
certain period of life they have as great a de- 
mand for youth as beauty ; hence he imagines he 
has something to do, and commences a revision 
of the lines of the face, with such modifications 
and omissions of all that is rigid or square, a8 to 
effect the agreeable compromise between age and 
youth, by making a sitter look like an old cherub. 
— Woolnoth’s Facts and Faces. 

















SOME ACCOUNT OF A SINGULAR PEOPLE. 


From the British Journal. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF A SINGULAR PEOPLE. 
BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 


TuerE are nations in Europe about whom 
we English know little more than we do of 
the tribes of Negroland. One of these nations 
is the Szekely or Szeklers; and, until their 
name turned up, in the late Hungarian revolu- 
tion, it was only an odd man, here and there, 
who had ever heard of their existence. And 
yet this is a people worthy of being known, 
especially at the present time, as, in the event 
of a war between Turkey and Russia, or 
between the former power and Austria, this 
people, small though their numbers, and but 
little known as they are, would form an im- 
portant element in the contest. If such a 
war do take place, it is not unlikely that in 
the valor and spirit of the Szekler nation the 
Turks may find their firmest point d’apput. 

Szeklerland is but a small spot upon the 
great map of the world —a ‘corner’ among 
the Carpathian mountains, Four comitats, 
about as big as the average size of English 
counties, constitute the country of the Szek- 
lers. These comitats are in Transylvania 
— at its eastern end. ‘The main range of the 
Crapak (Carpathians) divides Szeklerland 
from the province of Moldavia. A few diffi- 
cult passes alone enable you to enter it from 
that side. Spurs of the same mountains 
traverse the four counties, and one of them 
is completely mountain-locked, forming a sort 
of natural amphitheatre. Several peaks, like 
great watch-towers, look over the land. Some 
of these lead the eye thousands of feet up 
into the heavens; and for three parts of the 
year carry snow. In June and July the sun 
often glances upon their snow-covered sum- 
mits, although the latitude is only 46°—47°. 

The country of the Szeklers is, therefore, a 
mountain-land, though far from being barren. 
Extensive tracts of ** foot-hills’’? (Pzedmont), 
lie along the foots of the mountain ranges, 
and broad valleys skirt the streams that, 
rising in the Carpathians, take their course 
to the yellow Theiss and the Danube. These 
foot-hills and river valleys are fertile. The 
muize plant flourishes, and the smaller cercalia 
— wheat, barley, and oats— yield in abun- 
dance. Melons are cultivated — the common 
— and the tobacco-plant, with hemp and 

ax. The finest timber is produced — the 
oak upon the hills, and the conifere — pines, 
firs, and larches — upon the sides of the moun- 
tains, The domestic animals thrive well. 
The horses, both native and imported breeds, 
are celebrated throughout Eastern Europe. 
Sheep are numerous ; and the beautiful black 
variety known as ‘‘ Wallachians’’ is found 
upon the pastures of Szeklerland. The wild 
boar ranges through the hills, the great brown 
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bear makes his lair in the wouded mountains 
and the Alpine chamois bounds along their 
high cliffs. ‘The region is rich in minerals. 
Copper and iron mines are extensively worked. 
Gold and silver are crushed from the quart- 
zose rocks of the Carpathians. Mineral 
springs of many kinds abound; and the salt 
is quarried in huge cubic masses from the 
solid rock. Such is the Szeklerland. 

Upon this land dwell the Szekler people, 
500,000 souls. They are the ancient Sicu/a 
beyond a doubt — that is, their descendants. 
They call themselves Szeke/y, the Romans 
called them Siculi. The orthoepy is almost 
the same, the orthography only is different. 
They speak the Magyar language, their philol- 
ogists say, purer than the Magyars them- 
selyes; but there is not much difference in the 
dialects. Both people are from the same 
stock ; but whence came both? Their history 
does not clearly tellus. It states that they 
are Tartars, of the race of Atilla and his 
Huns, and that they came from the East — 
from Asia. The Magyars came last, and found 
the Szekely already settled in their present 
home in ‘Transylvania. This part of their 
history is but tradition, and among them- 
selves does not obtain universal credit. It is 
still a ‘‘ question” of the ethnologist. It 
may yet be settled in a satisfactory manner. 
A singular man has arisen among the Szekely. 
They have, in proportion to their numbers, 
produced many singular men — great men, 
with but a limited sphere for the display of 
greatness. Berzency, a Szekler gentleman, a 
distinguished member of the ‘lransylvanian 
Parliament, and later a colonel in the patriot 
army, has devoted many years of his life to 
the study of ethnology, with a view to the 
solution of this very question. Inheriting « 
fortune, he has spared neither pains nor 
expense in the prosecution of his interesting 
study. His researches were interrupted by 
the late revolution; and, among a he 
became a refugee, his estates being confis- 
cated. This has not damped his ardor in 
the pursuit of his favorite idea. As a home- 
less refugee he has continued it, and the im- 
portance of his object may be gleaned from 
the fact that the United hes government. 
by the advice of the late Daniel Webster. 
gave him a carte blanche to travel in its ships 
around the world. Since then he has been to 
India and China, and has collected many 
facts, that when brought to light will upset 
many of the traditions of early history. He 
will one day give them to the world, but not 
until he can support them with ample proofs. 

He can prove the Szekelys to be the de- 
scendants of the ancient Siculi. Even in 
their old forms of legal administration the 
are sonamed. The ‘ Theiss’’ is the “ yel- 
low Tanais’’ of Virgil and the Romans. The 
Szekely did not come from the East, but are 
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indigenous in Transylvania, They are not 
colonists, conquerors, or émigrés in Europe, 
but an original race, older in history than 
either Sclave or Saxon. Berzenczy does not 
believe in migrations from the East ; but, on 
the contrary, that the current of migration 
was eastward. Indeed, there is the color of 
far greater probability in this view. That 
countless hordes of people could originate 
upon half desert plains, and thence pour 
themselves in conquering hosts over the 
neighboring world, is contrary to common 
sense. Such a phenomenon does not exist 
in the present day. It is not found either on 
the steppes of Asia, the prairies of North 
America, nor the llanos and pampas of the 
South. The very opposite is the modern 
law of procreation and conquest. 

But our Szekler ethnologist has collected 
proofs, that so far from his countrymen being 
a branch of the Turtar stock, they are in 
reality its originals; that the east of Europe 
is not a circumference of Tartar migration, 
but its centre. 

These are truths that will be of high in- 
terest to the learned. But Mr. Berzenczy has 
discovered other facts, that, when made known 
and substantiated, will no doubt prove of 
startling interest to the world of Christianity. 
The men who are now striving to overthrow 
the effete and wretched despotism of the Chi- 
nese empire are Christians — are Protestants! 
They are of the Magyar, or Szekler race, and 
originally migrated from Europe. He can 

rove, moreover, that the Bhuddhist religion 
1s in reality the Christian, is one of its purest 
and most Protestant forms, divested of those 
absurd ceremonies which have been intro- 
duced into it by the ambitious hierarchy of 
Western Europe. Further, that the Bhudd- 
hist religion originated in the west, and that 
even now the nomenclature of its simple cere- 
monies is in reality the same, or synonymous 
with, that of our own faith. These are striking 
truths, if they be truths. It is to be hoped Mr. 
Berzenczy will ere long establish them as such. 

The Szeklers are a dark-haired race, the 
hair oftener dark brown than black. The 
whisker, however, is pure black. Their eyes 
are usually bluish-gray, sometimes with that 
obliquity that distinguishes the Tartar race. 
Their features are finely cut, and regular ; and 
their forms are medium size, well knit and 
capable of great action. The women. are 
beautiful and virtuous, distinguished by those 
traits that characterize the faithful wife and 
fond mother. The men are handsome beyond 
what is common. Their figures are fine, and 
their faces full of expression. They resem- 
ble the Magyars so much that you cannot dis- 
tinguish them from each other. Like the 
latter, all, both rich and r, wear the 
mustache. Vanity, which in other coun- 
tries prompts many persons to the cultivation 





of this appendage, has nothing to do with the 
fashion among the Szeklers; it is simply a 
habit to which both they and the Magyars 
have always been accustomed. That it is not 
a vanity on the part of the Szeklers is evident 
from their mode of dressing. In this they 
observe the greatest simplicity ; a dandy is 
a rarity among them. They are even ultra- 
careless in dress, and on this account are 
often subjected to raillery by the more ele- 
gant Magyars of the great cities. They are, 
altogether, a people of simple tastes and 
habits —in other words, an uncorrupted race. 
They are far from being perfect, of course, 
but I hold them to be as near perfection, both 
physically and morally, as any other people 
upon the face of the earth. Perhaps this 
eulogy is not high enough; perhaps they are 
a finer race than any now existing. 

The Szeklers exhibit in their minds and 
persons the effects of freedom. As far as 
their history extends back they have been a 
democratic people, even more so than the 
Magyars — for the latter had among them an 
aristocracy of magnates, 2 second. class of 
lesser nobles, and a peasant people. On the 
contrary, the Szeklers were all equal, both in 
law and reality. 

In all countries yet known the ideas, ‘‘ Lib- 
erty, Equality, Fraternity,’’ have been more a 
boast than a real existence. They have no 

lace in the boasted freedom of western 

urope, nor even in America, with its three 
million of negro bondsmen. In one little cor- 
ner of the earth alone has true liberty resisted 
the encroachments of despotism — in the land 
of the Szeklers. I make bold to affirm that, 
up toa late period, when the Austrian gov- 
ernment filehed from it its constitution, there 
existed in that little state a greater amount 
of political liberty and equality than in any 
country on the » be of the globe. In latter 
times the house of Hapsburgh, by every vile 
means, made encroachments upon their free 
constitution, and to stay the progress of these 
was the cause of the late Magyar-Szekler war. 
Alas! its liberty is now crushed ; its consti- 
tution is torn; its rights are trodden beneath 
the iron heel of the Austrian trooper ! 

The Szeklers have never been a warlike 
people ; I mean, a le desirous of war, or 
ambitious of its red glories. They have al- 
ways been the advocates of peace, and the 
assiduous cultivators of its arts. Their well- 
tilled fields and well-built houses — the splen- 
did roads that in all directions cross their 
country—the signs of intelligent industry 
and respectable prosperity, that greet the 
traveller at every turn, prove the correctness 
of this assertion. Yet are these same Szek- 
lers a most warlike people when war is no 
longer to be avoided. They gave ample proofs 
of this in their late struggle for liberty. 
During that period they fought fights that, 
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for intelligence, strategy, and wild valor on 
their part, have but few parallels in the his- 
tory of war. The details have yet to be 
written. When that is done, the story of 
Leonidas and his three hundred Spartans will 
lose half of its interest. 

Gal Sandor, one of their bravest men, be- 
came their chief leader, This young general, 
at the beginning of the war, was commis- 
sioned by the Hungarian Government to or- 
ganize the Szekler army, aided by Berzenczy. 
lle summoned the people to an assembly on 
the day fullowing. Thirty thousand men 
came to the ground, and so enthusiastic were 
these hitherto pacific people for the defence 
of their liberties, that the whole mass, with 
scarcely an exception, not only enrolled them- 
selves as volunteers upon the spot, but actually 
took the field without returning to their homes ! 
Nine-tenths of them were without arms other 
than their peaceful implements of agriculture, 
the pitchfork and the scythe, yet did not 
their brave leader despair. With unparalleled 
energy and courage he led them inst an 
enemy twice their numbers and well appoin- 
ted, and after a short campaign succeeded in 
driving this enemy beyond the frontier. The 
enemy reinforced returned again, and was re- 
peatedly beaten by the unarmed but heroic 
Szeklers, led by their brave chief. The his- 
tory of the Transylvanian war is not yet writ- 
ten. Although sufficiently grand and sangui- 
nary in its character, it has been over- 
shadowed by the still more extensive opera- 
tions in Hungary. When its details become 
known to the world, the name of Gal Sandor 
will take rank with the most illustrious mili- 
tary leaders. 

Bem was Commander-in-chief in Transyl- 
vania, and it was by codperating with the 
Szekler army that he accomplished the grand 
feats of his campaign. But Bem was lavish 
of the Szekler’s blood. The Pole wasa brave 
leader in the field, and the best artillery 
officer in Europe. His friends, and I am one, 
can say no more in his favor. He was a 
rash strategist, a headlong swordsman. Three 
times, under his guidance, was the Szekler 
army cut to pieces; and three times did Gal 
Sandor, by his prudence, save its remnants, 
and, by his enthusiastic energy, restore and 
recruit it from the Szekler land. In the last 
days of the struggle, when surrounded by 
Russians, Austrians, Wallacks, and Saxons, 
that numbered ten to his one, this heroic 
chief would not surrender, but led the re- 
mains of his gallant army, by a most remark- 
able retreat through the mountain passes, 
down into the plains of Hungary, and deliv- 

ered it safely into the hands of his superior 
chief, General Kasinezy. Kasinezy, following 
the example of Goérgey, proposed surrender- 
ing to the Russians. Gal Sandor would not 
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listen to the proposal. Kasinezy surrendered, 
and for his pains was shot at Arad a few days 
after. Gal Sandor took with him 2000 of his 
faithful followers, who, scattering themselves 
among the mountains, continued to elude the 
pursuit of the enemy. After ten months of 
— adventures, the Szekler hero, Gal 
Sandor, escaped by Hamburg to London, hav- 
ing saved the military honor of himself and 
his brave countrymen. 





Disk Steam Enatne. — The Rennies are doing 
great things with their disk steam-engine, and 
have built a number of vessels on this principle 
for foreign traders ; there are some of them run- 
ning on the Danube, where they make a voyage 
of 1200 miles down the stream in sixty hours. 
The great advantage of the disk-engine is, that 
it gets ‘* full duty’’ out of the steam, and thus 
effects an important saving; yet, singularly 
enough, it is much more used on the continent 
than in England. A model of this engine was 
exhibited at a late meeting of the United Service 
Institution ; and at the same time, Sir Thomas 
Mitchell showed and explained his Bomerang 
Propeller. The latter has been tried at Ports- 
mouth with encouraging results, no other pro- 
peller having yet sent a vessel through the 
water with equal speed. The chief merit of the 
bomerang appears to be, that it offers less resist- 
ance than the ordinary screw, in consequence 
of its being hung so that one part compensates 
or balances the other ; thus, ‘* under any degree 
of velocity, centrifugal action is converted into 
conceutric action by the peculiar manner of 
balancing the surface round the centre of rotary 
motion.’ Screw-propulsion may, indeed, be 
considered as having now made its way into 
favor ; the Peninsula and Oriental Company 
employed it-in some of their larger steamers, and 
have come to the conclusion to have no more, 
paddle-wheels. Not only is a greater rate of 
speed obtained, but the quantity of fuel required 
is so much smaller, that room is left for 200 or 
300 tons additional of cargo. Thus, steam navi- 
gation will have made another advance, and 
widened its capabilities. We are, however, told 
that the vapor of ether is to supersede it ; and 
Ericsson is making such alterations in his caloric 
engine as, he says, will yet put it into condition 
to do all that steam has done, if not more. — 
Chambers’ Journal, 30th July. 





EFFIGIEs WITH FOLDED Hanns. — On the south 
side of Llangathen Church, Carmarthenshire, is 
a huge monument (of the style well designated as 
bedstead) for Dr. Anthony Rudd, Bishop of St. 
David’s, and Anne Dalton, his wife, 1616, with 
their recumbent effigies, and those of four sons 
kneeling at their head and feet. From all these 
figures the iconoclasts had smitten the hands 
upraised in prayer, and they have been replaced 
by plaster hands folded on the bosom. The 
effect is singular. Is there any other instance 
of such restoration ?— Woles and Queries, 
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From Lippincott, Grambo & Co., Philadelphia: 


Poems. By Meditatus. Some of the titles will 
attract the eye of a Philadelphian in any part 
of the world. Christ-church Bells ; the State- 
house Clock; Crazy Norah; The Swede’s Church, 
&c. &e. The poems are from a religious mind. 
Most of them are not in rhyme, ani hardly in 
metre. The few minutes we have given to their 
examination have awakened a curiosity which we 
hope to gratify hereafter. 

Notes on Uncle Tom’s Cabin: being a logical 
answer to its allegations and inferences against 
Slavery as an institution. With a supplementary 
note on the Key, and an appendix of authorities. 
By the Rev. E. J. Stearns, A. M., late Professor 
in St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. 

A logical answer to Uncle Tom’s Cabin ! 
** Adzooks! must one swear to the truth ofa song !”’ 
But yet there is sufficient reason for a serious 
answer to a book which more than any other of 
our time has been read by the whole world; and 
real, too, as if it were an impartial picture. 
Some of our women had better take the hint, and, 
by a proper selection of cases, woven into a tale, 
show the evil effects of the lordship of man over 
woman’s happiness and life; and the necessity of 
some change in the laws and customs which make 
her property and employment ancillary to him. 
And this would be more effective than forty dry 
dissertations. Stir up the hearts of men in any 
way, and then they will Jisten to your arguments. 
This is essential to the force of reason, for without 
it, as the Indian wrote to Layard, ‘‘ The speaker 
is one, and the listener is another.’? How the 
writer of this book has managed his argument, 
we have not had time to see. He has gathered 
into the Appendix many proofs of cruelty to man 
in other parts of the world. Nothing, however, 
could exceed the atrocity of the cases daily re- 
ported in the English papers, of the brutality of 
inen to their wives in London. The magistrates 
sentence them to six months’ imprisonment, as 
the maximum which the law allows. In: this 
country —in any part of it—if there were no 
fitter legal punishment, the neighborhood would 
administer Lynch Law, and that it does not in 
London, is a disgrace to the whole population; for 
the cruelty is beyond man’s endurance. The 
brutality of these scenes surpasses anything we 
elsewhere know. And we seriously recommend a 
collection of them, as the most powerful argument 
to Parliament in favor of the restoration of 
scourging, as the only means of reaching the 
worse than savage brutes. Let our author add 
a chapter so made up (he might fill many,) 
in his next edition. It would be a fair argument 
to such Englishmen as condemn the United States 
on account of Slavery here. 

Norman Maurice ; or, the Man of the People. 
An American Drama. By W. Gilmore Simms, 
Esq. Fourth Edition. 

The Wigwam and the Cabin; or, Tales of 
the South. By the same Author. ‘‘ The material 
employed will be found to illustrate in large de- 
gree the border history of the South. I can 


speak with confidence of the general truthfulness 
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of its treatment. The life of the planter, the 
squatter, the Indian, and the negro —the bold 
and hardy pioneer, and the vigorous yeomen— 
these are the subjects. In their delineation I have 
mostly drawn from living portraits, and in fre- 
quent instances from actual scenes and circum- 
stances.’” 

The British Cabinet in 1853. Of this work 
@ review will be given from the Atheneum. 


From Harper & Brothers, New York: 


Coleridge’s Complete Works. In Seven Vols, 
Edited by Professor Shedd. Of this rich treasury 
the last volume is now published. 

Home Pictures. By Mrs. Maria Andrews Deni- 
son. This is a series of Pictures of Home, as 
supposed to be viewed by a country girl, who 
becomes the wife of a merchant. Most of them 
have appeared in The Olive Branch, a widely 
circulated literary paper in Massachusetts. 

The Boyhood of Great Men. With Illustra- 
tions. 

A Second Book in Latin; containing syntax, 
and reading lessons in prose, forming a sufficient 
Latin Reader, with imitative exercises and a Vo- 
cabulary. By John M’Clintock, D. D. 


The Heavenly Home; or, the Employments 
and Enjoyments of the Saints in Heaven. By 
the Rev. Henry Harbaugh, A. M. Published by 
Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadelphia. 

Halj-yearly Abstract of the Medical Sciences, 
Jan.—June, 1853, Edited by W. H. Ranking, 
M. D., Physician to the Norfolk and Norwich 
Hospital, and C. B. Radcliffe, M.D. Lindsay & 
Blakiston. 

Al History of England, from the first Invasion 
by the Romans, to the Ascension of William and 
Mary, in 1688. By John Lingard, D.D. Vol. 2. 
This is from a new edition, as enlarged by Dr. 
Lingard shortly before his death. It will be com- 
pleted in thirteen volumes. Published by Phillips, 
Sampson & Co., Boston. 

Cloister Life of the Emperor Charles the Fifih. 
By William Stirling. This work, so well known 
to our readers, has been handsomely reprinted Ly 
Crosby, Nichols & Co., Boston. 

A Commentary of Médical and Moral Life; 
or, Mind and the Emotions, considered in relu- 
tion to Health, Disease and Religion. By Wil- 
liam Cooke, M. D., M. R. C. 8. This is a very 
important subject. We think we have formerly 
copied a notice of this book from The Spectator. 
Published by C. J. Price & Co., Philadelphia. 

Powers and Duties of Woman. By Horace 
Mann. Hall, Mills & Co., Syracuse, N. Y 

Happy Nights at Hazel-Nook ; or, Cottage 
Stories. By Harriet Farley. Dayton & Went- 
worth, Boston. 

Pen and Ink Panorama of New York City. 
By Cornelius Mathews. 

Arthur Ellerslie; or, The Brave Boy. By 
Francis Forrester, Esq. 

Redbrook ; or, Who *ll buy my Water Tresses? 
By Francis Forrester, Esq. 

Two Volumes (handsomely got up) of Uncle 
Toby’s Library. George C. Rand, Boston. 

Crimes of the House of Hapsburg against its 
own liege subjects. By F. W. Newman. 








